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4 DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 
by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 
ually and in cooperation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 


valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 





FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the % 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION % 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, % 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF % 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and % 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL % 
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% WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR i 
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M4 x 
4 rg 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
4 federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
% in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 


x forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
4 DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 


NITY FORESTS. 
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PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and % 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding % 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA % 
and FAUNA. % 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially % 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest K 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of x 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the % 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- x 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, % 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the x 
growing of timber crops increased. : 
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> ’ 
agaries of the big, Lrees 
By Francis P. FARQUHAR 

The unique illustrations used with this article are taken from the now very rare book, 

published in San Francisco in 1862, entitled, “Vischer’s Views of the Mammoth Grove.” 

They were furnished by the author as a vivid and delightful portrayal of the artist’s 

impressions and the public conception of the California Big Trees a few years after 

their discovery, when that part of the country was still largely an unexplored wilder- 

ness. They show the immediate and far-reaching interest occasioned by the epochal 

discovery of the world’s oldest and largest living trees. Quite apart from their for- 

estal interest, they are an outstanding example of the lithographic art of those early 

days. Unfortunately their publication was soon brought to a sudden end by the 

breaking of the stone on which the principal plates were drawn. 
HE Big Trees of California are invariably in- discerned and has portrayed the soul of the tree, but 
cluded in any list of the natural wonders of the he remains its only great poet. There are many qual- 
world. Their size, their age, their beauty, their ities of wood and fibre, many peculiarities of reproduc- 
peculiar qualities, tion, growth and 
their ren VISCHER’S VIEWS OF CALIFORNIA development, that 
surroundings, and would repay 
their mysterious aut H TR He months of study 
existence, all con- “ MOT COUNTY, CALIFORN4 G O under scientific 
% ‘EES AVENY Vv 

tribute to world- ¢ & methods. Judge 
wide — celebrity. _ oe Walter Fry, at 
Yet, notwithstand- Giant Forest, 
ing all that has through a lifetime 
heen written and of intimate asso- 
said about them. ciation with the 
these trees are ¥ 4 sig Trees, has 
today but imper- 3 discovered many 
fectly known. 3 remarkable char- 
There is no one 3. acteristics that de- 


publication in which 
complete or reli- 


able statistics 


about their size. 
age, quantity, and 
distribution may 
be found. Nor is 
there a definite 
statement of the 


proportion in pub- 
lic ownership and 


the proportion in private hands. 


for a quantitative 


Qualitative facts are equally hard to find. 
botanical descriptions have been published. 


i 
& ACEC, oRiwT 


survey. 


There is 


great 


need 


Numerous 
John Muir 





Although the date of discovery 


serve the attention 
of scientists. But 
his facilities for ex- 
perimentation have 
been extremely 
limited and his 
work has been 
made known only 
through camp-fire 
talks 


conversation. 


and private 


is usually given as 


1852, there is no doubt that Big Trees were seen by 


tra 


Jol 
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ppers, explorers, or 


in Bidwell, 


immigrants 


before that date. 


a member of the first immigrant party 
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to enter California by the Overland route, stated in 


after years that he came upon one of the Big Trees of 


the Calaveras Grove when he crossed the Sierra in 
1841. The first mention of the Big Tree occurs earlier 


than that, however. Zenas Leonard, a clerk with Jo- 
seph R. Walker’s expedition of 1833, his 
journal pubiished in Clearfield, Pennsylvania, in 1839: 

“In the last two days’ traveling we have found some 


wrote in 


trees of the Redwood species, incredibly large —some 
of which would measure from 16 to 18 fathom round 
the trunk at the height of a man’s head from the 
ground.” 

Insertion of the word “Redwood” was probably made 
by Leonard when he prepared his journal for publica- 


¢ cue 





SUSPENSION FLUME AT MURPHY’'S, IS» 
VIEWS OF THE MININC TOWN OF 





MUD SPRINGS. 


tion, for he could hardly have known the term until he 


had visited the coast. There he must have observed 
the similarity of the Redwood to the Big Trees that he 
had seen while descending the Sierra. It is now well 
established that Walker’s 
Merced and Tuolumne rivers. This would have brought 


them very close to the Merced Grove or the Tuolumne 


party crossed between the 


Grove, and there is little doubt that Leonard saw the 
Big Trees in one or the other. 

Trappers and immigrants were, nevertheless, not 
much concerned with unusual trees, and these wonders 
were of even less consequence to the pioneer settlers, 


So it was not 


who had other things to think about. 
until the rush of "49 subsided that people had time to 


APPROACHES. 


SPERRY'S HOTEL AT MURPHY'S. 


MURPHY'S 


FIRST CLIMPSE OF THE SIERRA NEVADA FROM THE RIOCE ON THE CARSON ROAD. 


VIEWS FROM THE MURPHY OR BIC TREE ROUTE OVER THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


them. 


The discovery is, 
T. Dowd, a miner of 


observe what was around 
therefore, usually credited to A. 
Murphy’s Camp, who succeeded in convincing his in- 
credulous neighbors that such things as mammoth 
trees really existed. This was in the spring of 1852. 
The following year specimens reached London. Then 
there arose confusion over the botanical name. Pro- 
fessor Lindley entered a description in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 
licher (Coast Redwood), 
pronounce the following grandiloquent sentences: 


“Wellington stands as high above his contemporaries 


differentiating it from the Sequoia ef End- 


and seized the opportunity to 


as the Californian tree above all the surrounding for- 


esters. Let it then bear henceforward the name of 


ROVE 





THE DEEP CUT AT MURPHY'S, IMO 


PLACE FOR THE CROVE. 


THE STARTING 


CASCADE AT WOOOFORDS. 


Wellingtonia gigantea. Emperors and kings and princes 
have their plants, and we must not forget to place in 
the highest rank among them our own great warrior.” 

Happily, the French botanist, Decaisne, punctured 
this inflation in 1854 when he received fresh specimens 
and at once recognized the Big Tree as kin to the 
Decaisne the Big Tree, 


Sequoia sempervirens. called 


Sequoia gigantea. Other names, such as Sequoia IWel- 
lingtoniana, and Sequoia Washingtoniana, were subse- 
quently propounded with more or less sophistry, but 
there are now few people who dissent from Decaisne’s 
Sequoia gigantea. 

What are the secrets of the Big Trees? Ellsworth 


Huntington has told us some of them. He spent twelve 

















1911 


There is just a chance, however, that the 


weeks in the summers of and 1912 in intensive 
field-work. 
secrets he has told are, after all, echoes from his own 
desires; for it may take more research, over a wider 
field of seasons and locations, to determine conclusively 
whether years of “abundant moisture stimulated rapid 
erowth,” and “periods of aridity lasting often for cen- 
turies checked the growth of the trees.” 
that 


during periods of aridity, stimulated rather than re- 


Research may 


prove abundant sunlight in early spring, even 


tarded growth. This is merely one of the questions 


that cannot be answered with finality today because no 





7 MOTHER OF THE FOREST, (1855 and 1861.) ano ornaen cnovurs. 


one has spent sufficient time investigating all the con- 
ditions. 

As to the age and size of the Big Trees, we are 
Extreme ages of 5,000 or 6,000 
years are no longer quoted. Muir gave 4,000 years, by 
actual count of rings, as the age of one specimen. 


fairly well informed. 
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Other counts of cut trees indicate 2,500 years as the 


maximum life of some of the largest. Many discre- 


pancies appear in the published measurements of dia- 
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THREE CRACES, ‘ 


meters and circumferences. The trouble is that no 
uniform rules of measurement have been adopted. 
Does “breast-high” mean four or five feet above the 


ground all around the tree, or where the ground is 
highest, or where it is lowest? What allowances are 
We don’t know how the sev- 
eral measurers have answered these questions. There 


to be made for bulges? 


is an “oldest and largest living tree” in each of the 
major groves. Nobody knows which is the oldest. 
Is the Sherman, the Grant, the Boole, the Grizzly Giant, 
or some other, the largest ? Was one of the felled trees in 
the Calaveras Grove or in the Converse Basin larger 
than any tree now standing? There are ready answers 
to these questions, but what answer shall we accept? 
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How many Big Trees are there? Countless thou- 
sands, of course, if we include all sizes and conditions. 
But how many really big ones, good specimens?  Vari- 


ous tallies have been published, yet none are complete, 
and in most instances nothing is said about how the 
tally was made. Some published figures are known to 


be mere estimates with no pretense of actual count. 
Jepson lists thirty-one groves, Sudworth, twenty-six. 
Someone ought to plot the stands of Big Trees on 
reliable maps, accounting for the complete range. This 
would require field-work with careful cruising, but it 
would be a useful basis for further study of the sub- 


ject. A great deal could be learned from such a map 


the 


bark was stripped from a huge specimen and was ex- 


increase the celebrity of the “Mammoth Trees,” 


hibited in New York and London. 

Then came the discovery of the Mariposa Grove, 
within easy reach from the Wawona Road to Yosemite 
Valley. It soon rivalled and later surpassed the Cala- 
veras in popularity. Meanwhile, the Big Oak Flat 
Road and the Coulterville Road, on the northern side 
of Yosemite, opened the way to two lesser groves, the 
Merced and the Tuolumne. In the latter an archway 
was cut in a huge stump, through which stage-coaches 
were driven. This feat was promptly duplicated in the 


Mariposa Grove, but in a living tree. Probably the 





ENTRANCE TO THE GROVE, ARRIVING FROM MURPHY’'S 


about the range of the trees in longitude and altitude 
and the peculiarities of their situation. 


Popular impressions about the location of the Big 


Trees have varied with the facilities of travel. The 
Calaveras was the first grove to become famous. The 
mining activities of the neighborhood made _ access 


comparatively easy. The first botanical specimens were 


taken from the Calaveras Grove. The first thing men 
did when they found these magnificent trees was to 
hasten to cut down one of the finest. The stump, con- 
verted into a dance-pavilion, and the trunk, made into 


To 


a bowling-alley, were famous for a generation. 


most famous tree picture in the world is that of this 
“Wawona Tree” with a stage-coach full of tourists 
emerging from the archway. 

The greatest of all the Big Tree forests was probably 
the Converse Basin and the surrounding region, just 
south of Kings River. It is gone, however, never to 
At an early date it fell a prey to the lum- 
To what 


be restored. 
berman and was blasted and cut to pieces. 
purpose, we wonder? Fence-rails, grape-stakes, flume- 
boards, second-rate lumber, and lead-pencils! It would 
be interesting to know how much economic gain there 


was in these operations and whether anyone ever 
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really profited. The loss is National Forests will be 


plain enough; irreparable cut. Much of the value of 
damage to the watershed, this protection depends, 
a much-needed recreation however, upon extending it 
area for the valley people to the surrounding stands 
utterly destroyed. The Big of pine and fir. The Big 
Trees are of vastly greater Tree, unlike the Redwood. 
economic value= standing does not grow in compact 
than they are split into homogeneous groves, but is 
lumber. mingled with other trees, 
notably Sugar Pine and 


White Fir. Happily, there is 


The Calaveras Grove, 
the famous North Grove 
and the even more beauti- preserved in Sequoia Nation- 
ful South Grove, are today al Park a vast extent of 
forest embracing several 


of the finest Big Trees 


in deadly peril. They have 
been in private hands since 
their discovery. A recent that have existed in this 
change in ownership has age. The Giant Forest. 
made destruction imminent. the Garfield Grove, Muir 
Only by purchase for the Grove, Redwood Meadows, 
and intermittent stands on 
the slopes above the Middle 


and South forks of Kaweah 


public benefit can they be 
saved. An association has 
been formed, the Calaveras 
Grove Association, with River, comprise a_ very 
headquarters in Stockton, large number of Big Trees, 
mingled with exceptionally 
fine stands of other varie- 


California, to try to bring 
this about. There is hope 
of success, but it will re- ties. These groves now seem 
quire an aroused public in- safe from destruction, yet 
this safety is of very re- 


cent attainment. Fire men- 


terest throughout the nation. 
It is perhaps a surprise 
to many that a considerable ace has always existed, and, 


number of the Big Trees while it has not been elim- 





are in private ownership. inated entirely, it has been 


It is generally supposed Gixiual nae WOE ees greatly reduced through 
that the National Parks the construction of trails 
and the National Forests and roads and the appro- 
protect them. The great forests of the Kaweah region priation of funds for fire-fighting. 

are indeed protected in Sequoia National Park, and the A most fortunate salvation has occurred in the trans- 


Mariposa Grove is safe in Yosemite National Park. .\_ fer of the finest stands of timber within the park 
few scattered groves are in the National Forests, and boundaries from private to public ownership. When 
these are protected by the announced policy of the Sequoia National Park was established by Act of 
Forest Service that no publicly owned Big Trees in the Congress, October 1, 1890, a considerable acreage was 





10. STUMP AND LOC OF THE ORICINAL BIC TREE, 1855 FROM PHOTOCRAPHS. 
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Endowment Fund Is Over-Subscribed 


Members of The American Forestry Association Quickly Provide 


Amount Needed to Complete Sum of $200,000 


HE Endowment of $200,000 for The American 

Forestry Association is an accomplished fact. 

In less than four weeks from the date when Mr. 
George D. Pratt’s offer of $100,000, conditional upon 
the Association raising an equal sum, was announced, 
the members of the Association had over-subscribed 
the amount required by several thousand dollars. On 
April 11, the total funds received and pledged, includ- 
ing the $60,000 already held by the Association, 
amounted to $208,530. And on this date contributions 
were still being received at a rate that warrants the 
prediction that the fund shortly will exceed $210,000. 

Upon being notified that the $200,000-mark had been 
reached and passed, Mr. Pratt expressed himself as 
delighted with the promptness with which the members 
had carried the Endowment Fund over the top. 

“It has been a source of great satisfaction to me to see 
the way the friends of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion have responded to the call for cooperation,” said 
Mr. Pratt. ‘Nothing succeeds like success, and I feel 
that this endowment fund as an anchor to windward 
means that the Association will go forward in its splen- 
did work of education, and will spread the message of 
forestry throughout this country. 

“So many people are apt to shirk responsibility and 
‘let the other fellow do it’, that it devolves upon the 
Association to at least tell the story that our forestry 
problems belong to no one individual or association but 
to every citizen.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, held in Washington on March 31, the members 
of the Board expressed their appreciation of the suc- 
cessful outcome of the endowment undertaking in the 
following resolution : 

“The Board of Directors of The American Forestry 
Association, with feelings of deep appreciation and 
gratitude, hereby extends its*thanks to Mr. George D. 
Pratt, President of the Association, for his munificent 
gift of $100,000 toward an Endowment Fund. By this 
generous act he has been instrumental in giving to the 
Association a permanence of effort and service that 
will redound to the progress of forestry and the wel- 
fare of the public through this and future generations. 
We desire also to express thanks to members of the 
Association who, by their generous resporse, have so 
promptly completed the fund and made it an actuality. 
Through their splendid support has success been ob- 
tained.” 

At its meeting the Board directed the Finance Com- 
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mittee to prepare a list of conservative investments 
which will insure complete protection of the Endow- 
ment Fund. Final approval to the investment of the 
fund will be given by the Board when all outstanding 
subscriptions are paid. 

As announced in the last issue, $60,000 of the amount 
which the Association needed to raise was already 
available in the Permanent Fund of the Association. 
The call to provide the remaining $40,000 met with 
ready and widespread response on the part of members 
of the Association from Maine and Canada to California 
and Hawaii, testifying to their live interest in forestry 
and their confidence in the constructive work of the 
Association. 

A complete list of those who up to April 11 had 
subscribed to the fund is given below: 

George D. Pratt, George H. Myers, William P. Wharton, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Capt. John J. Phelps, Eversley Childs, 
John W. Blodgett, Louis Marshall, Miss Mary Thorn (Augusta 
C. Thorn, in memoriam), Mrs. Edmund Lyon, Mrs. B. H. 
3uckingham, William Du Pont, Miss Henrietta E. Failing, 
S. W. Childs, John S. Cravens, William A. Dusenberry. 

A. W. Evarts, Moreau Delano, John O. Platt, Frederic A. 
Parkhurst, George Otis Smith, Miss Florence Keen, William B. 
Greeley, Miss Bertha Montgomery, W. T. Bush, Robert L. 
Pierrepont, Mrs. D. Fitzhugh Savage, Dr. S. T. Armstrong, 
F. T. Van Beuren, Jr., Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr., Mrs. Stephen 
Loines, Charles Baird, Miss Harriett W. Frishmuth, Alfred M. 
Collins, Robert G. Stone, Wainwright Parish, Mrs. G. G. Whit- 
ney, Henry G. Vaughn, William A. L. Bazeley, William Emer- 
son, Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, John D. Williams, Miss Sarah D. 
Williams, Mrs. James D. Winsor, William Walker, Mrs. J. W. 
Fieldhouse, Adelbert Moot, Joseph Dowd, Rev. T. Lawrason 
Riggs, Miss Mariette Tweedy, Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, Miss 
Penelope W. Snow, Miss Isabel Young, Miss Emily W. Young, 
Mrs. E. W. Mulligan, Mrs. Fred Guenther, Mrs. Jay C. Morse, 
Rev. S. G. Messner, Leopold Goldstein, Harris Whittemore, 
W. F. Newberry, Henry M. Brookfield, H. M. Fowler, Miss 
Hortense Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Laird, Miss M. Therese 
Smith, Mr. Robert T. Emmett, Miss Helen Nicolay, I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, Dr. I. C. White, Miss Ella Mabel Clark, Mr. J. Macy 
Willets, Mrs. Edward L. Ballard, Miss Frances E. White, Miss 
Alice P. Chase, Fred A. Geier, James L. Greenleaf, Mrs. C. 
Delacey Evans, Albert G. Millbank, George D. Horst, Henry E. 
Gregory, Harrington Brown, Robert Boettger, Henry G. Stevens, 
C. W. Nelson, Elizabeth K. Lamont, C. L. Farnsworth, Ausley 
Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Reinhard Siedenburg, F. F. Bodler, Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. John R. Ranney, W. Paton Thomson, 
Mrs. J. D. Parsons, T. T. Anderson, George O. Knapp, Edward 
Bausch, Mrs. Howard P. Eells, Dr. Frank L. Babbott, Jr., 
Michael M. Van Beuren, A. S. Houghton, Canadian National 
Railways, Henry S. Graves, Miss Caroline Hazard, Charles W. 
Goodale, W. H. Cowles, Society for Protection New Hampshire 
Forests, Mr. Augustus Hemenway, G. Sundback, T. C. Luther, 
C. C. Yawkey, Miss Alice E. Kingsbury, Charles W. Gould, 


(Continued on page 302) 
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By PHILIP RICKER SHOREY 





YES, LAKES, AND THE SOUNDING SEA AS WELL, 


FOR THIS 


y 
¢ 


You're just a rugged, home spun State 
Perched on the Nation's edge, 
A stretch of woods, of fields and lakes, 


Of ocean-pounded ledge. 


But rugged deeds and rugged men 
You've nurtured for your own, 

Much good the world has harvested 
From broadcast seeds you've sown. 


ITH each succeeding year the business interests 

of the country find it increasingly true that “all 

work and no play” do not tend to the greatest 
efficiency. As a result the art of seeking out those places 
for vacations ,whjch will bring forth the most healthful 
surroundings and;the same time give complete rest not 
only to the tired business man, but also to the tired 
household wife-or servant has become a science. 
One of the largest financial concerns in the world 
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IS A BIT OF THE COAST 


~ 


Pe) 


OF MAINE 
And so, we love you, rugged State, 
We love your smiling skies, 
We love you for your deep-piled snows, 
Your jagged coast we prise. 
We love you for the lofty seat 
You've reared ’neath heaven's dome, 
But best of all we love you, Maine, 


Because you're Maine, and Home. 


realizing this two years ago set up a branch office com- 
plete in every detail and transplanted it to the heart 
of the Maine woods. Here in fortnightly shifts they 
send their employees where they mingle work with play 
amid healthful and pleasing surroundings. The results 
show for greater efficiency in lesser hours of labor. And 
there are many more instances of what big firms are 
doing to increase efficiency by mingling work with play. 
Maine has been known as a summer 


For years 
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playground of the nation. Annually she lures more and 
more visitors within her borders seeking rest and quiet 
along her coast and amid her inland beauties surrounded 
by mystical mountains and hills and thousands of lakes 
and streams. Last summer over 1,000,000 tourists visited 
the “Pine Tree State.” In the coming summer it is 
expected this number will be increased by over 500,000, 
What is it that lures these people to Maine? 
Underlying our whole lives health comes first. With- 
out health everything falls by the wayside and_ here 
Maine, because of her varied topography, stands unique 


among the states of the Union. The combination of 
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A SAMPLE OF THE RUGGED BEAUTY OF THE ROCK- 
BOUND COAST OF MAINE 





‘ 


An interesting example of long lived state residents 
was brought out last year when the Maine Three Quarter 
Century Club was formed by Gov. Ralph O. Brewster. 
5 years of age and 


-~? 


This club is open only to those 
over and its membership already numbers over 15,000! 

And so with each succeeding year the vacationist and 
tourist turns to Maine with the coming of the summer 
months when brains are weary and nerves frayed, to 
seek health and relaxation among her lakes and streams 
and on her coast. 

The leaders of the world in industry, finance and 
“big business” have for vears maintained permanent resi- 
dences within the state and those of more moderate 
means have found there are countless places to choose 
from that will fit every pocketbook. 

Few people realize that Maine is one-third moun- 
tainous, with elevations as high as one mile, and that 
from every hilltop the stranger entering Maine sees 
everywhere the “sky-blue water.’” One-tenth of the en- 
tire 33,000 square miles of the state is lake and pond. 

And here are some reasons why Maine is the ideal 
vacationland. 

It has 2,465 mapped lakes, covering 3,200 square miles 
of water surface and over 3,000 other lakes which are 
not shown on the map. All are ideal for the vaca- 
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FROM EVERY HILLTOP ONE SEES IN MAINE ON ALL 

SIDES THE “SKY-BLUE WATER.” ONE-TENTH OF THE 

ENTIRE 33,000 SQUARE MILES OF THE STATE IS LAKE 
AND POND 


sea air mingling with the breezes from her mountains 
and wafted over her lakes and ponds and her 15,000,000 
acres of pine, spruce and fir is fast establishing Maine 
as one of the healthiest states in the Union. 

So it is but natural that in picking a place for vaca- 
tionland one should turn to the “Pine Tree State.” 

Statistics show that the chances of living to the age 
of 65 are 46 to 100 in Maine as against 32 to 100 in the 
entire United States. National statistics also show that 





Pita: a eee sciatica ee HUNDREDS OF MILES OF PERFECT ROAD REVEAL 
> le > ve ars more than for 
the length of life in Maine is seven years more than f TO Tu acumen? ta eaas, GALaaeee LAM Wee 


the United States average. IN ROMANCE AND HISTORY 
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tionist. It has four long navigable rivers and 5,147 
small rivers and streams; about 15,000,000 acres of tim- 
berland of spruce, pine and fir; 220 miles of direct 
sea coast, but so notched with bays and inlets that it 





has a tidal line of 2,400 miles,—about one-half the entire 
Atlantic coast line of the United States. Maine lacks 
but 215 square miles of being as large as the other five 
New England States combined. 


A. motor trip along Maine’s coast line over good roads, 


The sun beating down upon the beaches brings the water 
to a pleasing yet invigorating temperature. 

Some of the points of interest the motorist will pass 
are Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine, the college 
of Longfellow and many other men of history. At 
Brunswick one can see the house where Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was written by Harriet Beecher Stowe. At Bath 
the famous shipyards; the old massive shell heaps at 
Damariscotta, made by the Norsemen hundreds of years 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


RUSHING THROUGH THE WHITE WATERS OF ONE OF MAINE’S GREAT RIVERS. HERE, INDEED, THE CA- 
NOE ENTHUSIAST FINDS THE DESIRES OF HIS HEART FULFILLED, FOR THERE IS WATER OF EVERY KIND 
TO TEST HIS SKILL, AND AT NIGHT A CAMP IN THE BALSAM WOODS UNDER THE STARS 


rich in history and unequalled in natural beauty is one 
that remains indelible in the memory. Should one take 
the coast tour, starting at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
one crosses the Interstate Memorial Bridge to Kittery, 
Maine, then follows the coastline all the way to Calais. 
A beautiful picture lies at every turn of the road and 
scattered at pleasing intervals the motorist passes through 
regions rich with history and romantic surroundings. 
Contrary to general belief Maine's coastline is sprinkled 
with some of the largest and finest bathing beaches in 
the country where you can stop and refresh yourself 
by a dip in the clear blue salty waters along the way. 


ago; the Old Fort and fortification ruins at Pemaquid, 
said by antiquarians to antedate the coming of Columbus ; 
and the old Jed Prouty Tavern at Bucksport. 

Castine, a side trip from Bucksport, is one of the 
most historic spots in North America. Here Paul Revere 
once led the Colonial troops in battle, and it was the 
home of that remarkable character in early American 
history, Baron de Castine. Castine is one of the earliest 
settled points on the Atlantic coast. The tourist also 
passes Bar Harbor, recognized as America’s foremost 
summer resort. It is located on Mt. Desert Island where 
one can see Lafayette National Park, the only National 
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Park on the seacoast of the United States. For natural cellent state roads to practically all main points. There 


beauty it is unequalled in this hemisphere. 
Further along the route the tourist passes through 


Machias where the first naval 
battle ever engaged in by the 
United States was fought. The 
motorist also sees Calais, estab- 
lished in 1604, the first colony 
in the United States north of 
Florida, and the gateway to 
the Grand Lake fishing country. 
The entire trip from  Ports- 
mouth to Calais is 543 miles. 

The return route to Ports- 
mouth can be made by the in- 
terior sections of Maine where 
the scenery though different is 
equally pleasing. The route takes 
one north through the great 
woods and along the Penobscot 
river to Old Town, famed for 
its canoe and Indian reserva- 
tion. You pass through Au- 
gusta, the State Capital. Here 
also you see the old home of 
James G. Blaine, now the of- 
ficial residence of the Governor. 

The roads along this route 
are good and the return from 
Calais to Portsmouth is about 
three hundred and _ nineteen 
miles. 

Inland Maine with its rivers 
and lakes, streams and water 


falls, its mystical mountains and vast forests, and a_ of your camp, go into Maine. 
, temperature that averages 69 degrees through the sum- grown log in the forest and listen to the hum of the in- 


mer months can truthfully be called “the summer play- 


ground of the nation.” 


All of this great vacationland is open to the summer 
tourist whether he comes by rail, motor or boat. After 
an expenditure of over $40,000,000 the state has ex- 





AT THE END OF A PERFECT DAY—THIS 

YOUNG ANGLER IS ABOUT TO HEAD 

TOWARD CAMP, THE SIZZLING FRYING 

PAN AND THE FIRE, WITH THE FRUIT OF 
HIS LABOR 


are innumerable side trips. For the tourist who goes 
to Maine either to fish or hunt or simply to motor 


leisurely along her highways or 
to idle away his time beside one 
of her many lakes and streams 
that lie nestled under hills and 
mountains, numberless camps 
and camping places are at hand. 
Or, if one desires, the more 
pretentious hotel is usually 
available. In the lake region, 
the tourist should not fail to 
explore Mount Katahdin, one 
of the three highest peaks 
East of the Rockies. 

Maine's laws governing hunt- 
ing, fishing, and camping are 
liberal and throughout the state 
there is not a single poisonous 
reptile or insect or dangerous 
wild animal. 

And so, the lure of Maine 
is the lure back to the simpler 
things of life where one may 
commune with nature. If you 
do not know the smell of the 
birch camp-fire, if you have 
never stood on the shores of 
some woodland lake or stream 
in the early morning when the 
chill of night is in the air and 
watched the dawn unfolding 
the obscurity of woody shelter 
Go and sit on some moss- 


sect life and as darkness comes watch the sky powdered 


with stars and the moon change from red to mellow gold 


and hear the different tribes of the peoples of the night 
answering the summons of the stars and feel the hush that 
makes you know nature is mortal and God is very near. 





LUCERNE IN MAINE—THE STILL BEAUTY OF PHILLIPS LAKE IN THE QUIET EVENTIDE 








Speeding Up the Poplar 


Interesting Experiments in Selective Breeding and Hybridization That May 
Open a Secret Door to More Rapid Wood Production 


N this age of highly accelerated speed one often 
wonders, in reviewing the various departures from 
the normal trend of affairs, how far the true and 
orderly course of things will be bent by the behavior of 


our scientific brotherhood 
in prodding up nature to 
new tricks. We are living 
in a time when speed has 
gripped the soul of man- 
kind and economic urge 
is carrying us on to at- 
tainments heretofore un- 
paralleled. 

In its rapid ascension, 
industry has reached a 
new era of production 
and has handicapped, if 
not endangered its source 
of supply. In no field is 
this more evident than in 
that of our forest re- 
sources. The much asked 
question—“Where is our 
future supply of pulp- 
wood to come from?’— 
has not yet been answer- 
ed by men who _ have 
scoured the country over 
in quest of paper woods 
for a future that in the 
case of many plants is 
only ten or fifteen years 
distant. 

Is it any wonder then 
that our scientific broth- 
ers have asked themselves 
—"“Why not speed up 
the production of paper 
trees by developing faster 
growing species through 
selective breeding?” The 
idea, of course, is not 
new but to many the fact 
that science is actually at 
work on this question 
will come as an arresting 
knock at a secret door 


By Erte KAUFFMAN 
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THE WORK INCIDENTAL TO OBTAINING SEED IN THE 
BREEDING OF POPLARS MUST, WITH FEW EXCEP- 
TIONS, BE DONE HIGH UP IN THE TREES. THE TREE 
HERE SHOWN IS POPULUS NIGRA CHARKOWIENSIS IN 
HIGHLAND PARK, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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that may open to an entirely new horizon of forest cul- 
ture and future timber uncertainty. 

In a report issued jointly by A. B. Stout, of the New 
York Botanical Garden; Professor Ralph H. McKee, of 


Columbia University, and 
E. J. Schreiner, of the 
Oxford Paper Company, 
which deals almost ex- 
clusively with the varieties 
of poplar as the ultimate 
source of our paper in- 
dustry, it is interesting to 
learn of the rapid propa- 
gation of our forest re- 
sources through selective 
breeding and_hybridiza- 
tion. The report makes 
it clear that speeding up 
growth of the poplars 
presents no essential dif- 
ferences as to method and 
procedure than certain 
fruit, nut and ornamental 
trees, and that in experi- 
ments with the clonal 
varieties noteworthy vigor 
of growth has been 
obtained. 

The steps taken in this 
development is found in 
selective breeding from 
seed progenies within the 
species in order to isolate 
the strains that possess 
special merit, cross- 
breeding or hybridization 
between species, varieties, 
or strains to produce 
types more or less new, 
and propagation of the 
most promising strains 
that are isolated or 
produced. 

Poplars that are to be 
grown as crops for pulp- 
wood and for lumber, 
adaptivity to soil and 
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climate, quality Ss 


of wood, free- 
dom from disease, 
and rapidity of 
growth are char- 
acterized as being 
of the 

portance, 


first im- 


The Carolina 
poplar is men- 
tioned to possess 
noteworthy vigor 


of growth among 


the varieties. It 
is pointed out 
that this clonal 
variety was evi- 
dently derived 
from a_ single 
seedling which 


was a chance and 
accidental hybrid 
between a hybrid 
poplar as a_ seed 
parent and the 
Lombardy poplar 
as a pollen parent 
The original tree 
standing in the 
nursery of Simon- 


Louis near Metz, 


France, was de- 
scribed by Augus- 
tine 


1914 as the “‘most 


Henry in 


wonderful tree in 
Europe in point 
of vigor.” It was 
then 81 years old, 
‘and no less than 
150 feet tall 
25 feet in girth 


and 


at 5 feet above 

ig 
the ground, and 
appears to be 
. - a1 99 WORLD ASPEN, 
growing rapidly. 


Professor Hen- 
ry’s interest in 
hybrid trees, states the report, led him to make various 


crosses from which at least one poplar of value was 
obtained. In 1912, using trees growing at the Royal 


Botanical Gardens at Kew, England, he pollinated female 
flowers of a tree that was considered a form of the neck- 
lace cotton-wood of eastern United States, with a pollen 
of a tree of (Populus Trichocarpa). He obtained seeds 
from which four seedlings were grown. 
a height of two inches during the first summer, and at 
the end of the second summer of growth the tallest was 


These reached 





A HYBRID BETWEEN THE WHITE POPLAR, POPULUS 

POPULUS TREMULA DAVIDIANA, 

REMARKABLE GROWTH ATTAINED AT THE END 
SUMMER FROM SEED 


3 feet, 6 inches 
Es in height. At the 
7 end of the next 


or third summer 
this plant was 10 
tall. 


These hybrids 


feet, 1 inch 


were named (Pop- 


ulus Genrosa). 


There is very 
little to indicate, 
says the report, 


in advance of the 
actual hybrids 
themselves, what 
crosses will yield 
offspring of note- 
worthy vigor. 
Such plants may 


even arise from 
parents of little 
worth and of 


comparative- 
ly slow growth. 
In breeding for 
vigor of growth 
it is pointed out 
that as many 
crosses should be 
attempted as are 
possible. 

\ main feature 
of this breeding 
is the hybridiza- 
tion of as many 
species and varie- 
ties of poplars as 
is possible with 


first consideration 


ete 
ha 


to those that are 


most hardy and 


more vigorous in 


growthh Many 
kind of poplars 


{LBA, AND THE OLD of blooming age 


SHOWING THE RATHER are 


i “a: ‘cane included in 


the collection of 

trees growing at 
the New York Botanical Garden and at Highland Park 
at Rochester. 

Breeding is done almost entirely by controlled pol- 
lination, which, for the most part, must be made high up 
in the trees. The female catkins are enclosed in paper bags 
before the flowers are ready for pollination and each of 
the later operations is performed in its proper turn. 

Many special problems have been encountered in the 
course of the work. The viability of the pollen produced 
by each male tree used as a parent has been tested by 
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artificial germination on culture media. By such tests 


the length of time pollen of poplars may be kept viable 


has been determined. Means of collecting pollen and of 
hastening and 
the 


shedding of 


retarding 
pollen have 
been devised. 
\ttention has 
been 
the 


methods of 


also 


given to 


planting pop- 
lars in vari- 
ous soils, to 
the best means 
of storing 
cuttings, to 
studies of 
fungi, 
the 


the 
and to 
length of 


fibre in vari- 
OuUS species, 
clonal varie- 


ties, and hy- 
brid seedlings. 

In the breed- 
ing work seedlings have been obtained from 96 different 
cross-combinations between species and varieties. A 
total of more than 13,000 seedlings are now being grown. 
From various of the cross-pollinations large numbers 
of seed have been obtained, but the number of seedlings 
reared from any one cross is usually limited to 200, al- 
though in a few cases the number of sister hybrids 
being grown is about 500. 

Another species used rather freely in breeding is the 
(Populus Trichocarpa), which grows wild from southern 
Alaska through western Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia to the San Bernardino Mountains. In certain local- 
ities it is nearly 200 feet in height, with trunk diameters 
of % to 8 feet. It is the largest of all the broad-leaved 
trees in North .\merica. 

The rapid growing poplar (Populus Regenerata) arose 
as a chance seedling in a nursery near Paris in 1814 
and is supposed to be a hybrid. The poplar (Populus 
Robusta) is from another chance seedling found at the 
Simon-Louis nursery in 1895. Apparently this is a 
hybrid between a form of the cotton-wood in eastern 
United States and a fastigiate form of the English 
black poplar. Poplars of the clonal variety have a nar- 





THE FEMALE CATKINS ARE ENCLOSED 
FORE THE FLOWERS ARE READY FOR POLLINATION 


row columnar habit of growth and are reported to grow 
to a height of 90 feet in 18 years. Thus it is interesting 
these experiments 


in establishing 


to note the possibilities offered by 


the pulpwood 
industry on a 
more econom- 
ical and per- 


petual basis 


so far as its 
wood — supply 
is concerned. 
Those in close 
touch with 
the  experi- 
ments point 
out that many 
of the hybrids 
obtained from 
these experi- 
ments are 
growing at the 
rate of fully 
one inch in 
diameter a 
and 


promise 


IN BAGS BE- J bhiee 
give 
eventually of 
being able to harvest our forest trees as an agricultural 
crop in the period of from ten to twenty years of age. 
This does not necessarily indicate that by speeding up the 
growth of the paper trees a revolution in the manufac- 
ture of newsprint is impending; rather it signifies a con- 


tinuation of methods with a renewal of raw 


material through advanced scientific treatment. 


present 


The popular has long been the source of supply for 
magazines and book paper, furnishing at the present time 
seventy per cent of the fibre used in its manufacture. At 
one time it supplied more than seventy-five per cent of 
the fibre required for the manufacture of pulp for news 
papers, but in recent years has given way to the lower- 
priced spruce and hemlock because of their better adapt- 
ibility to the ground wood process now in use. 

If through the selective breeding and hybridization, the 
growth of the paper trees can be hurried along the ques- 
tion of where our future supply of pulpwood is coming 
from is partly answered. With the possible exception 
of writing and wrapping papers, the experiments have 
ereatly enlarged the possibility of meeting the country’s 


requirement for pulpwood. 





E.S. Shipp 





SHOWING JUST A FEW OF THE MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND “HUMPS” OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 
AND THE DEPRESSIONS OR NOTCHES BETWEEN THE “KNUCKLES,” CALLED “PASSES” OR “GAPS” 


rossing the ue Ridge 


A New National Sport—Modernized Mountaineering, Where the 
Gas-Buggy Supplants the Alpenstock 


By Frank A. WAvuGH 


loads of Coco-Cola and other high explosives back and 
forth from one valley to another. The Gaps connecting 
the great and justly famous Shenandoah Valley with 
lying eastward toward Washington are 


HE difference between a dromedary and a camel 
(not referring to dates nor cigarettes) is that 
the former has only one hump while the latter 


To carry this comparison further it may the country 
especially hotly patronized; and this observation ap- 


plies both to Class I, the moonshine Gaps, and to 
Class II, the Ford-truck Gaps. 

Whoever enters this fascinating land must cross the 
Blue Ridge. If he is in Washington and wants to 


sports two. 
be said that the difference between a camel and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains is that the latter has 6,488 
humps, all in different places, lying along a line called 
the Crest or the Divide. 

These humps are like the knuckles on a clenched 
fist, especially a quite bony fist. They are sometimes drown his sorrows in the Caverns of Luray, he crosses 
called Knobs or Summits. They are occasionally called at Thornton Gap. If he is in Toccoa Basin and, being 
Balds, though some people think it impolite to refer attacked by chiggers, wishes to escape, he hastens over 
Woody’s Gap. If he is in Asheville and is pursued by 
realtors he flies for Black Mountain Gap. If he is a 
patient tourist and pays $3 to ascend Mt. Mitchell he 
can cross the Blue Ridge three times—$1 a crossing— 
going up in low gear; also three times more coming 
down, which reduces the price to four bits a crossing. 
For these crossings, however, special named Gaps are 


publicly to baldness. 

Between these Blue Ridge Knuckles are depressions 
or notches. They are called Passes or Gaps. From 
the figures already given it will be easy to compute, 
using the famous n-1 formula, that there are 6,488 of 
these Gaps in the Blue Ridge. 

These Knobs, combined with the Gaps, give the 
Blue Ridge range a distinctly pinked appearance, how- 
ever you look at it, preferably from one side. 

At the present time every Gap has passing through 
it some sort of trail or road. The higher and fewer 


not provided. 

Having recently made an extended survey of the 
Blue Ridge country with special reference to the pos- 
sibility of utilizing its scenic resources, I am able to 
outline a unique plan for this magnificent region, ex- 


trails are preferred by razorbacks and moonshiners; 
tending from Pennsylvania across several sovereign 


the lower and more developed passes are heavily used 
by Fords and automobiles; also by trucks carrying 
272 


States to the equally sovereign State of Georgia. 
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The accompanying sketch, which is part map and 
part diagram, will reveal the engineering principle now 
discovered for the first time. In brief, a scenic high- 
way (about 2,000 feet high—the highest way in eastern 
North America) will run through Gap after Gap; and 
passing along contours by approximately level dug- 
When the 
tourist gets the habit of crossing the Blue Ridge he 


ways, will semi-circumscribe each Knob. 
will naturally want to return the same way. For this 
purpose a reverse road is run round the Knobs and 
This will 
make possible a convenient one-way circulation of 
traffic and 


through the Gaps in the opposite direction. 


bread and active cheese and the prime lager beer. The 
observatories are in fact mainly restaurants; and the 

high altitudes are noticeable chiefly in the prices. 
Nevertheless this European experience, being older 
than ours, plainly points the way of evolution, except 
for those states where evolution has been 
prohibited by act of the legislature. Elsewhere it is 
recreational development of the 
will go forward. Already there is a good 
Mt. Mitchell and several others on 
doing their best for both evolution and 
It will be evident, therefore, that my plan 
as here of- 


southern 
probable that the 
Summits 
restaurant on 
other Knobs 


the tourist. 








will enable 
the return- 
ing tourist 
to see an 
entirely new 
prospect of 
offscapes. 
And no- 
can 
say too 
emphatically 


body 


nor too se- 
riously that 
the off-looks 
into the 
lower coun- 
thy every- 
where along 
the Blue 
Ridge are 
about the 
most thrill- 
ing and in- 
spiring 
landscape 
views in the 














world. 

It is a fair 

criticism of 

SSS—Scenic Summit or Skyline Road. 
the engi- 
neering plan Ss — Automobiles. 
here pro- 
posed that 
it utilizes 
the Gaps more completely than the Knobs, though the 
Knobs are psychologically more important. 

In Germany, Switzerland and other countries more 
advanced than the United States in the technique of 
touching tourists, it is the established practice to plant 
an observatory on the top of each eminence. As these 
peaks are often foggy the tourist is able from such 


observatories to observe mainly the sandwiches of rye 


DIAGRAMMATIC MAP OF THE BLUE RIDGE RANGE 
SCENIC ROADWAY 


KKK—Representing Knuckles, Knobs and Kinks in the Skyline—the High points of the Blue Ridge. 


:i::::—Fords (though they might be Chiggers). 
VVV—Views toward the Offscape and other places. 


fered will 
need to be 
supplement- 
ed by add- 
ing spur 
roads. These 
will branch 
out of the 
main scenic 
loops where 
they cross 
one another 
and the 
Gaps of 
the Blue 
Ridge, and 
will ascend 
by easy spi- 
rals to their 
respec 
tive Knobs 
and restau- 





rants. The 
ease with 
which _ this 


second stage 
of evolution 











FREELY DEVELOPED WITH 
arise 


the 


may 
out of 
first is one 
of the fea- 
tures com- 
mending the 
present plan 
to the serious attention of all who desire the high- 


XXX—Crossings: Here are stationed Rangers to manage traffic and answer tourists’ questions. 


est welfare of the nation. Moreover it is wholly 
manifest that when this engineering enterprise is 
even partially completed crossing the Blue Ridge 


will rise from its present desultory and amateur stage 
into national recognition as a real sport and pas- 
time,—the greatest outdoor recreation of a genera- 
tion too gasoline lazy to walk downtown for the mail. 











A FINE STAND LEFT AFTER THINNING 


An example of growing timber for profit. 
old longleaf pine. 


About one-third of the trees have been cut in thinning this stand of 30-year- 
It has been carefully protected from fire, as may be seen by the heavy ground cover of pine straw. 


Mining Company Grows Its Timber 


By W. R. 


N the sunshine and rain of Southern Alabama fifty 
thousand acres of cut-over timberland are growing 

a crop of longleaf and slash pine under forest man- 
agement. The timber is being grown for the use of the 
Coal, 
This company -belongs to the 


the Tennessee Iron and Railroad Com- 


pany, of 
rapidly increasing number of concerns in the South mak- 


owner, 
3irmingham. 


ing a business of producing timber as a merchantable 
It. 4s, 
use as a means of prolonging the life of the enterprise. 


commodity. in fact, growing timber for its own 
The company has become convinced that the growing 
of pines, even at a distance of two hundred miles from 
its main operations, promises to be a profitable part of 
its business. 

It is doubtful if anywhere else in the southern coastal 
Much 


of the land has an unusually full stand of longleaf pine, 


plain there exists a tract of better young growth. 


and some slash pine, saplings and poles up to 30 vears 
of age. 

The land is high, rolling, longleaf type, first cut-over 
about forty to forty-five years ago, and again cut from 
seventeen to twenty years ago. All the logging was done 


by horses or mules. Apparently ample supplies of seed 


MATTOON 


trees were left during each logging, which resulted in an 
unusually good restocking of the land. 

A spirit of helpful cooperation has been established 
with the people of the region so that fire prevention has 
been notably successful. Furthermore, a portion of the 
land has been gridironed by protective fire guards around 
each “forty.” acres—a very intensive system. Two sets 
of plowed furrows are first opened about 12 feet apart 
and the grass is then burned every fall as soon as dead 
and dry. This makes an effective fire break for backfiring 
or fighting slow fires, but is ineffectual in a high wind. 
have been begun in over-crowded 


Some thinnings 


stands near the improved highway. Because of limited 
markets, chiefly local, for firewood, these are on a small 
scale and experimental in character. The company owns 
a pressure tank creosoting plant at Bessemer, Alabama, 
for treating mine timbers. 

The owners realize that they have gone only part way 
toward the most profitable form of management, but 
their undertaking is one of the most intensive pieces of 


Mr. 


Simerly, the company’s land manager, lives on 


forestry in the making to be found in the South. 
N. G. T. 


the land at Stapleton. 
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Planting Trees by Millions 


3y JosepH S. ILLIcK 


(Photographs by courtesy of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters) 


LMOST have been 
planted in 
first state forest plantation was established on 
land in Pike county. This was 


the first forest land had been ac- 


100 million forest trees 
Pennsylvania since 1899, when the 
devastated mountain 
only one year after 
it is a noteworthy fact that 
among the first constructive 


quired by the State and 
forest tree planting was 
projects undertaken on the State Forests of Pennsylvania. 
During the ten years that followed, practically all 
planting work in Pennsylvania was confined to the State 
Forests. Only a few private owners of forest land 
gave any thought to forest tree planting. Before 1899 
less than a dozen forest tree plantations had been estab- 
lished in the entire state. In those early 
days most people looked upon 
forest planting as an im- 
practical undertaking 


and not a few re- 
garded it as an 
impossible adven- 
ture. It 


not long, how- 


was 


ever, until the 

successful 

plantations 

on the State 

Forests began 

to attract atten- 
tion and year by 
year they have in- 
creased in number 
and 
known. 
trees grew larger the people 
throughout the State began to 
learn their first lesson in prac- 
tical reforestation. Not many years elapsed until private 
owners of forest land started to ask where they could 
get baby forest trees to plant. They wanted to start 
plantations similar to those on the State Forests. This 
new attitude offered much encouragement to those in 
charge of the forestry affairs of the state, but little good 
could come from this new attitude until it was translated 


become better 


As these planted 


PINE ON A 


into a practical program. 

So in 1910 Pennsylvania began distributing forest tree 
planting stock to private owners of forest Jand within the 
State at the cost of production. All the trees sold under 
this plan were raised in State nurseries and distributed 
directly to the various planters. Only in case of special 
planting stock was the price higher. In 1915 a new plan 
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A THRIFTY 15-YEAR-OLD PLANTATION 
PENNSYLVANIA 


was started and the State supplied the trees for planting 
at only the cost of boxing and shipping. This was the 
most favorable cooperative plan of reforestation offered 
Last year a third plan was inaugurated 
most of the trees are distributed at a 
nominal charge. The minimum number granted in one 
order is 100 trees and the maximum is 100,000 trees. The 
average order in 1926 called for 3,800 trees—enough to 
reforest about 3 acres at average spacing. 

During the past seventeen years Pennsylvania has distri- 
buted more than 50 million forest trees from the State nurs- 
eries for planting on privately owned forest land within 
the State. A comparison of the first three years (1910-1912) 

and the last three years (1924-1926) of 

Pennsylvania’s program of forest 
tree distribution to private 
planters is appended at the 
end of this article, and 
reveals some conclu- 
sive figures.* More 
than 166 times as 
many trees were 
distributed in 
the last three 
years as in the 


by any state. 


under which 


first three years 
of the State’s 
tree distribution 
program and more 
trees were distribut- 
ed during the spring 
of 1926 alone than dur- 
ing the first 13 years. The 
total number of trees planted by 
private owners of forest land in 
Pennsylvania during 1926 is 
considerably more than the above figures, for they cover 
only the trees distributed from the State nurseries, and do 
not include those supplied by private nurseries. The output 
of a single private nursery in 1926 was over a million 
trees, all of which were planted within the State. It 
is a significant fact that at no time since the World 
War have the State nurseries been able to supply the 
demand for tree planting stock. Approximately 20 
million trees will be available for distribution during 
1927. This is more than twice the number available 
in any year. 
To supply this vast number of trees the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters operates three large 
and two small forest tree nurseries on the State Forests, 


OF WHITE 
FOREST 


STATE 
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and 8 cooperative nurseries at State Institutions. In 
addition to these, a large central nursery covering 100 
acres was started in 1925. The nurseries on the State 
Forests cover 30 acres and have an annual output of 
The cooperative nurseries cover 20 
trees. 


8 million trees. 
acres and have an 
One of these cooperative nurseries is at the Hunting- 
Industrial school for 

It has a capacity of one million trees. Another 
Penitentiary 


9 


annual output of 3 million 


don Reformatory—a_ corrective 
boys. 
cooperative nursersery is at the Western 
at Rockview and it produces yearly two million trees. 
These nurseries afford healthful and constructive out- 
door work for those most in need of it, and supply 
reforestation material in great demand in all parts of 
the State. 

A question that is frequently asked is “Who is plant- 
ing these forest trees?’ Forest tree planting is now 
general throughout the state. No section of the State 
is without its plantations, and no group of land owners 


is without its tree planters. The largest planters are 


the coal and other mining companies. <A total of 

1,565,000 trees were made available to 37 mining com- 
> 

panies from the State nurseries during 1926. About 


an equal number were supplied by the nurseries operated 
by the mining companies themselves. Since the State 
nurseries began operating, a total of 8,382,000 trees 
have been allotted to mining companies. The principal 
species planted by them are pitch pine, Scotch pine, 
European larch, white pine, and some hardwoods. The 
wood of the hard pines and of larch is especially 
adapted for mine ties, mine props, and mine timbers. 

The largest single tree planting project in Pennsylvania 
is conducted by the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corpora- 
25,000 acres of forest land in the 
the State. Six years ago this 
company adopted the slogan “No Idle Acres.” At the 
close of the spring planting season of 1926 they had 


already established more than 2,000 acres of plantations. 


tion, which owns 


bituminous section of 





ONE OF THE 


“MILLION” 





GETTING ITS START 


1.—Orders of small trees are shipped in pasteboard cartons, lined with waterproof paper, and the roots are kept moist 


with sphagnum moss. 


2.—In planting the trees, the roots should be spread out widely. 
4.—The ground should be tamped firmly about the young planted tree. 


roots. 


When removed from the box for planting, a galvanized pail filled with water is a good container. 


3—Good soil should be placed plentifully about the tiny 
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SNAP-SHOTS OF PLANTING AND PLANTING RESULT 


1.—In some abandoned fields, the plough is a helpful planting tool. 
3.—A study plot in white pine. 
nearby schools come to them to study lessons in reforestation. 


with thrifty young forest trees. 


2.—A well-organized crew planting an abandoned field 
A large number of people visit these plots annually, and 
4.—The water companies of Pennsylvania have planted eight 


and one-half million trees on their watersheds, the York Water Company alone having planted more than 650,000 trees. 5.— 


One of the more than 100 demonstration plots established on Pennsylvania State 


the Lincoln Highway, has been pruned and thinned. 
evergreen trees. 7.—This 


In order to meet their planting needs, a nursery was 
established at Clymer, Indiana county, in 1923. This 
is a well kept and promising private forest tree nursery. 
Last spring it furnished 1,198,050 trees for reforestation. 
An additional 100,000 were procured from the State 
nurseries, bringing their total planting up 1,298,050 trees. 
The planted trees included Scotch pine, white pine, pitch 
pine, Norway spruce, Japanese red pine, black walnut, 
black cherry, white ash, and cucumber. Hemlock is 
also being grown successfully in large quantities. 

The planting of more than a million and a quarter 
trees by one company during a single spring planting 


Forests. This plantation, located along 


6.—Farmers are underplanting their poorly stocked woodlots with 
is a_ typical 


48-year-old plantation of white pine. 


season is no little task. 
lected for planting. 


Three separate tracts were se- 
An experienced tree planter was 
placed in charge of each project. The planting crews 
were made up of 14 men each, 4 diggers, 8 planters. 
a tree boy, and a boss. The trees were delivered by 
truck direct from the nursery to the planting location 
and planted in a short time after they were lifted from 
the nursery bed. Early reports show a good establish- 
ment of the planted trees, and the officials of the com- 
pany are encouraged with the outlook for a real timber 
crop. 


Water companies are among the foremost tree planters 








During the spring of 1926, forty water 
1,200,000 trees. companies 
Since 1915 the water com- 


in Pennsylvania. 
companies planted Six 
planted 100,000 trees each. 
panies of the State have planted more than 9 million 
The two leading trees planted by them are white 
The first is favored because of the 


trees. 
pine and red pine. 
excellent leaf mulch formed by it, and the last because 
of its regular growth and its freedom from insect and 
fungous attack. Scotch pine, European larch, and Nor- 
way spruce are other trees popular for watershed plant- 
ing. 

In 1926 the 
ganizations planted a 


outdoor or- 


in Penn- 


and other 
329.600 trees 


hunting clubs 
total of 
sylvania. The 
largest plant- 
ing was made 
by the Berks 
County Rod 
and Gun Club 
of Reading. 
During the 
spring plant- 
ing season the 
members of 
this progres- 
sive club 
planted 55,450 
trees, and in 
the fall they 
planted 30,000 
more. trees, 
making a total 
of 85,450 for 
the year. An- 
other rod and 
gun club 
planted 40,000 
trees, and a fish and game club set out 25,200 trees. 
One naturally wonders why hunting clubs are plant- 
Yet the answer is not hard to find. 


FOREST TREE NURSERY 
PORATION AT CLYMER, 


ing forest trees. 
Any one traveling through Pennsylvania, particularly 
through the best hunting sections of the State, cannot 
help but be impressed with the scarcity of good game 
cover. The natural evergreen stands are entirely in- 
adequate to shelter the rapidly increasing game popula- 
tion. 

Hunters have learned the merits of evergreen planta- 
tions as game cover. In and near these plantations they 
find speciaily good hunting. It is also true that thou- 
sands of wild animals would perish every winter if it 
were not for these evergreen covers under which they 
seek shelter from extreme cold, deep snows, and strong 
winds. 

But there is another good reason why hunters plant 
trees. It is now definitely known that game cannot 
flourish without an adequate supply of proper food and 
a considerable portion of this food comes from trees. 

Among the other important tree planters are munici- 
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OF CLEARFIELD BITUMINOUS COAL COR- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
NOW HAS AN ANNUAL CAPACITY OF MORE THAN A MILLION TREES 











palities, schools, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, farmers, civic 
clubs, and business men’s clubs. During the last 10 
years the municipalities of Pennsylvania have planted 
more than one and one-half million trees. In 1926 the 
little borough of Ephrata in Lancaster county planted 
30,000 trees. On Arbor Day, April 23, 1926, 200 public 
schools in Pennsylvania planted 225,000 trees. This 
is the largest number planted by the schools of the State 
on any Arbor Day. The Boy Scouts of Scranton planted 
32,000 trees on their camp property at Goose Lake Pond. 
They have a 10-year planting program totaling 100,000 
trees, a program that is now well under way and its 
completion assured. 

Even the 
hospitals and 
churches are 
beginning to 
plant trees. 
The Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital 
at Newtown 
Square plant- 
ed 11,000 
trees. The 
Sacred Heart 
Slovac Church 
of Wilkes- 
Barre planted 
12,250 


is devel- 


trees 
and 
oping a forest 
arboretum 
that will take 
a first place 
among local 
arbo retums. 
These are a 
few samples of “Who’s Who” among the Pennsylvania 
tree planters of 1926. 

Another question frequently asked is “Where are 
these forest trees being planted?” It is difficult to give 
a short answer, except in the one word “everywhere.” 
Forest tree plantations have been established in all parts 
of the state. In every one of the 67 counties, and on 
all kinds of planting sites, forest trees were planted dur- 
ing 1926. The numbers planted in the several counties 
show a wide range. 7 counties 


ESTABLISHED IN 1923, IT 


The average for the 67 
was 36 planters and 136,850 trees. The total number of 
trees set out by the 2,403 private planters in Pennsyl- 
vania in the spring of 1926 was 9,169,541 trees. All 
these trees were supplied from the nurseries operated 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 
The State nurseries also supplied 563,250 trees for set- 
ting out on the State Forests. 

A statement on tree planting in Pennsylvania would 
not be complete without a short review of planting work 
on the State Forests. It was in 1899 that the first trees 
were set out on the State-owned forest land. Since then 

(Continued on page 292) 























TF hat To Do VV ith the Yellowstone Elk? 


By 


(With photographs by the Author, used through the co 


EVEN years ago the elk in the region about the 
National Park threatened with 
Today their abundance suggests the 
For 


two years we have had about as many elk as the winter 


Yellowstone were 
extermination. 


predicament of the old woman who lived in a shoe. 


range in mild years 
will safely support, 
and the question is 


what to do to prevent 
heavy losses in a win- 
ter of unusual severity. 

How to safeguard 
the Yellowstone elk 
at a uniformly high 
level, 
the 


numerical pre- 


venting on one safely support. 


hand any sharp de- 


Against a background of winter starvation, Mr. Goldman 
tells the story of the remarkable come-back of the Yellow- 
stone elk. Almost wiped out seven years ago, these majestic 
animals have increased so rapidly that the Secretary of War, 
Chairman of the President’s National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, has appointed a special commission to draw up a 
program for the handling of the herds. 
now numbers approximately 20,000—all that the range will 
What to do with future increases is a game 
problem of the first magnitude. 


E. A. GOLDMAN 


urtesy of the Biological Survey) 


animals in Jackson Valley would have been forced back 
into the hills where scanty forage would most certainly 
have resulted in the starvation of the greater part of 
what remained of the herd. The number of survivors 
in the spring of 1920 will never be known, but the count 
in March, 1921, was 
9,346. 
outside the refuge re- 
in 1921-22, 
but the saving of 
thousands of elk for 
breeding stock by 
emergency feeding at 
critical times, made 
rapid recovery possi- 
ble. Their recovery 
has been contemplated 


Severe losses 


curred 


The southern herd 


Few men know it as 


cline, and on the thoroughly as Mr. Goldman, and his article is a timely con- with satisfaction, but 
other the accumula- tribution to a clearer public understanding of the situation. the dangers of super- 
tion of an unwieldy —Editor. abundance must be 

realized. Much has 


surplus is a big ques- 

tion in game administration. The count, 19,217, last 
month, of the Jackson Hole herd alone may seem grati- 
fying to many who are imperfectly informed concerning 
the elk and their yearlong needs, but is regarded with 
grave concern by some of those familiar with the history 
of the herds. 
1919-20 that 
the losses of A: 
elk through 
starvation 
were so heavy 
throughout the 
entire Yellow- 


It was during the rigorous winter of 


stone region 
that 


their extermi- 


fear of 


nation was 
widely felt. 
The emergen- 
cy purchase 
of hay by the 
Biological 
Survey at that 
time was vital 
to the perpetu- 
ation of the 
Jackson Hole 
herds, because 
without addi- 
tional feed the 


Shey “ad 
2 vi 
= oe” $ 





HERE THE ELK ARE FEEDING AT THE WINTER ELK REFUGE AT JACKSON, WYOMING 


been written about the Yellowstone eik herds as one of 
our outstanding problems in game conservation. Special 
interest attaches to these animals, since they are the last 
of the great game herds remaining in the Western States, 
and the desirability of maintaining a goodly number is 
In recent vears attention has been 
called by 
writers to 
the threaten- 
ed extermina- 
tion of the 
elk through 
pressure of 
occu- 


generally recognized. 


human 
pation at the 
eleva- 
tions. This 
has forced 
them more 
and more to 
. winter in the 
mountains on 
was. 


lower 


what 
formerly sum- 
mer _ range. 
Now like all 
game animals, 
elk require 
sufficient fo- 
rage summer 
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and winter. Summer range and forage is adequate for 
a very large number, but it is on the winter ranges that 
starvation conditions recur from time to time; and the 
winter losses are proportionately heavier in places where 
excessive numbers soon exhaust the scant forage supply. 

The peculiar geographic features of the region divide 
the Yellowstone elk into a northern and a southern sec- 
The 


northern herd summers mainly in Yellowstone National 


tion, with outlying groups of minor importance. 


Park, and with the advent of snowstorms migrates north- 
ward largely along the Yellowstone and Gallatin River 
Valleys, to winter at lower elevations in and adjacent to 
the northern part of the park. The southern herd roams 
to some extent within the park, but summers largely on 
the Teton and 
other Nation- 
al Forests to 
south. 

herd 

south- 


the 
This 
turns 
ward to win- 

ter for the F 
most part in 
the Snake 
River Valley, 
near Jackson, 
where, during 
ordinary win- 
ters, thou- 
sands are fed 
at the Win- 
ter Elk Re- 
fuge of the 
Biological 
Survey; oth- 
er thousands 
survive mild 
winters with- 
out assistance 


along the SAVE THE ELK FROM STARVATION. 
Gros Ventre 


River and adjacent streams. The conditions that have 
led to the greatest disasters to the elk in the past, and 
can confidently be expected to recur in the future, are 
one or more summer seasons of drought and scant forage 
followed by a winter of unusual severity, with deep and 
the elk are 
A few may 


sometimes crusted snow through which 
unable to find feed sufficient to sustain life. 
survive a hard winter on a scanty supply of forage, 
under what appear to be starvation conditions; but if 
larger numbers are forced to winter under such condi- 
tions all may perish through forage exhaustion. 

Those most familiar with conditions have estimated 
that in the Jackson Hole herd 15,000 to 20,000 are as 
many as can find sufficient feed during a severe winter, 
without much more assistance than can be afforded at 
Since 1921-22, winters have been mild, and the 


present. 





DURING RIGOROUS WINTERS, TONS AND TONS OF HAY MUST BE PROVIDED TO 
A FEEDING SCENE AT THE WINTER REFUGE 


elk herds had by 1925 built up rapidly. A count of this 
herd made by the Forest Service, the Biological Survey, 
and the State of Wyoming, in March of that year, re- 
vealed the remarkable total of 19,483, near 
the maximum that it is believed should be thaintained 
During the mild winter of 


which is 


under present conditions. 
1925-26, the elk remained widely scattered on the open 
range, no feeding was necessary, and no accurate count 
under the conditions prevailing was possible. On the 
basis of the rapid rate of increase in years with mild 
winters as indicated by the count in 1925, and the small 
recorded number killed, the author estimated in 1926 
that in the fall of that year two elk calf crops 
should have augmented the herd to well over 25,000. 
Another 

count, how- 

ever, 
under 
able 


made 
favor- 
condi- 
tions last 
month and 
believed to be 
acieurate, 
the 
present num- 
ber to be 
about the 
two 


shows 


same as 
years 

This 
ing result in- 
dicating that 
birth and 
mortality rates 
during these 
mild years 
have been 
about equal, 


ago. 
surpris- 





emphasizes 
the urgent 
need of an ex- 
haustive, year-long investigation of all of the conditions 
affecting the Jackson Hole and other elk herds. While 
the unwieldy surplus estimated has apparently not yet 
materialized, the count shows the herd is on the danger 
line. According to the most reliable information obtain- 
able, the northern elk herd, ranging mainly in Yellow- 
stone National Park, has increased to over 17,000 head. 
Few are now killed by hunters and the herd may con- 
fidently be expected to reach excessive figures. 

In the proper administration of the elk we have to 
deal with a game problem of the first magnitude, and 
while there seems to be no cause for great alarm at 
present, the facts should be squarely faced. The ten- 
dency of the public is not to worry so long as no heavy 
losses are reported. With the losses of the past in mind, 
many persons find it difficult to realize that elk can be 
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been 
gratifying to those interested 
these _big- 


uverabundant. lt ‘has 


in the welfare of 
game animals that under fa- 


vorable conditions the herds 
can be so rapidly restored, but, 
the 


fact cannot be overemphasized 


paradoxical as it seems, 
that a surplus may become a 
terrible menace to the perma- 
nence of the herds. 

While 


widely different, yet, 


the conditions are 
just as 
forage exhaustion has brought 
comparatively slow disaster to 
the overabundant deer on the 
Kaibab Plateau in Arizona, so 
it seems likely also to lead at 
a critical time to another spec- 
tacular catastrophe among the 
Yellowstone elk. No one who 
has witnessed the utter misery 
of thousands of elk floundering 
helplessly in the snow and dy- 
ing of slow starvation can con- 
template with equanimity the present conditions and the 
promise of a renewal of the tragic picture of 1919-20. 

At the Winter Refuge much hay for the elk has accu- 
mulated, as no feeding has been necessary for three 
years. With the large additional tonnage provided from 
lands recently purchased in Jackson Valley by the Izaak 
Walton League of America and hay furnished by the 
State of Wyoming, well over 5,000 tons were available 


— 


ee, Few 


- 
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A REAL PROBLEM 
PUBLIC SUPPORT 


SLOW STARVATION SPELLED THE END OF THE STORY FOR THIS COW ELK, 
FOUND NEAR JACKSON HOLE. THE STOMACH OF THIS ANIMAL, AND OF MANY 
OTHERS, WAS FILLED WITH WILLOW WOOD PULP, ENTIRELY LACKING THE 
NOURISHMENT THAT WOULD SUSTAIN LIFE. TO AVERT SUCH SCENES AS THIS IS 
IN GAME MANAGEMENT THAT DEMANDS ENLIGHTENED 
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ON HIS LAST BEDDING GROUND—THIS PITIFUL PICTURE IS OF A BULL ELK IN 
THE FINAL STAGES OF STARVATION. HE WAS ALIVE WHEN FOUND, BUT TOO 
WEAK TO RISE. HIS 
DEJECTION, AND THE BROWSED 


EARS AND EXPRESSION DENOTE EXTREME 
WILLOWS ABOUT HIM TELL THE STORY OF 
HIS HOPELESS SEARCH FOR FOOD 


DROOPING 


for feeding elk the past winter. This unusually large 
quantity will carry more than 12,000 head through the 
winter period, but under the changing 
number that might visit the Refuge is 
Even with this splendid contribution to 
the forage supply, more is desirable to insure the main- 
tenance of reasonably large herds continuously without 
from time to time. But it is 
obvious that sufficient feed can- 
not be furnished for unlimited 
numbers. 


critical 90-day 


conditions the 


problematical. 


risking heavy losses 


Some of the surplus that 
may be expected in the Jack- 
son Hole herd might be used 
for restocking purposes, as the 
elk could easily be captured in 
winter on the feeding grounds 
at Jackson if a corral and load- 
ing chute were constructed. All 
animals removed, of course, 
should be handled under con- 
ditions prescribed by the State 
in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government. Some of the 
surplus from the northern Yel- 
lowstone herd has been disposed 
of in this way on a very lim- 
ited scale by the National Park 
Service. But because of the 
high cost. of transportation and 
the doubtful demand for live 
animals, regulated hunting is 
likely to prove a much more 


> 
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practicable method of checking the undue increase 
of elk. 

In the past State legislatures have deemed it expedient 
to restrict rather closely the powers of game commis- 
sions. With each minor change in game regulation de- 
manding action by the legislature, this has worked against 
a flexibility in game control and against the best inter- 
ests of both the game and the public. It is hoped that 
game and conservation commissions will attain an ad- 
ministrative standard that will warrant giving them au- 
thority to handle all details that a study of conditions 
shows will secure on the one hand the conservation of 
game, and on the other a wise public utilization of the 
surplus. In this way a breeding stock of game can be 
maintained to the capacity of the available summer and 
winter forage supply and give the public the benefit of 
as full a yield as existing conditions warrant. 

The powers of State game commissions might well 
be extended to enable them to open or close hunting 
territory, to lengthen or shorten seasons, to alter num- 





bers and sexes of animals permitted to be taken, to 
regulate distribution of hunters and otherwise deal 
effectively with changing conditions as they arise. 

Many who have seen the herds on the summer range 
or on the Winter Elk Refuge at Jackson imagine that 
elk are too unsuspicious to afford good sport to the 
hunter. My advice to them is, try stalking the elk in 
sections where there has been shooting during the fall 
open season. The hunter may be successful, but he is 
likely to realize that these splendid game animals are 
worthy of all his skill. 

Properly capitalized, the elk in the Yellowstone region 
should yield directly, through license fees, thousands of 
dollars for the game funds of the States of Wyoming 
and Montana. Indirectly through the expenditures of 
hunters attracted from a distance, the presence of the 
elk should return many thousands of dollars annually to 
Properly administered 
elk, the 


citizens of these fortunate States. 


as a national asset, the recreational value of 


most majestic of all the deer family, is incalculable. 


White Birches 


Heralding the springtime, 
Shimmering clouds of green 

Swaying in the south wind 
By the brimming stream. 


Rustling in the morning, 
Listless with the noon. 

Phantom forms among the pines 
Beneath the summer moon. 


Glorious in yellow gold 
All October long— 

Plaintive little croonings 
Make your autumn song. 


Stark against the hemlocks, 
Murmuring soft and low— 

Twisting in the winter gales, 
Bent by shrouds of snow. 


—John October 
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EDITORIAL 


Florida and Forestry 


aang before the Southern Forestry Congress, 
at Jacksonville, last month, Don P. Johnston, of 
Okeechobee, Florida, ably summed up the forestry situa- 
tion of Florida in these words: 
“Burning the woods is the one big outstanding, free 
for all, spring and summer, state-wide, pastime of 
Florida. It is a grand and glorious debauch, with red 
fire stalking our forests and gnawing at our vitals, burn- 
ing the humus and nitrogen out of the soil. Of course, 
the grown trees can stand the fires for a time, just as 
the grown man can stand his liquor, but how about the 
babies? The baby trees need protection for the next 
crop. And it is the next forest crop in which the public 
must be interested and in which a forest conscience must 
be awakened, somehow. We are harvesting the virgin 


crop and we shall need another crop as good or better. 


“Under the forest products of Florida are listed six- 
teen separate industries, representing $100,000,000 an- 
nually and affecting 71,000 wage earners. On our state 
payrolls we have commissioners, agents, department as- 
sistants, specialists and statisticians gathering, compiling 
and correlating information on every important industry 
in the state except our God-given forests, which we con- 
tinue to consider as free as the air and as lasting as time 
itself, apparently forgetting the Biblical story of the ser- 
vants and the talents. 

“In every state of the Union, with the exception of 
Florida, there is at least concerted effort to take the 
forestry situation seriously. The Federal Clarke-McNary 
Act carries $1,000,000 annually for cooperation with the 
states in the prevention and suppression of forest fires, 
studies on forest taxation and general cooperation. 
Forty-three states have qualified under this act and en- 
joy government aid. Florida is not one of them. Florida 
stands conspicuously alone and silent on the subject of 


the industry to which its prosperity owes so much. 
Florida has no forest conscience.” 

Mr. Johnston’s assertion that Florida has no forest 
conscience goes directly to the deep-seated cause of the 
state’s far-flung woods burning—a traditional custom of 
the piney woods people who cling to the old belief that 
firing the woods in the spring improves the grazing. 
Ignorance of forest values and forest needs throughout 
the state not only harbors the custom but makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to interest the people as a whole in a 
constructive forestry program. 

It would, however, be unfair and incorrect to say that 
all the people of Florida lack a forest conscience. A 
group of public-spirited men and women under the 
leadership of the Florida Forestry Association have for 
a number of years been endeavoring to interest the state 
legislature in Florida’s chaotic forest situation. As this 
is written they are working for the passage of a bill now 
pending in the legislature which would provide a state 
board of forestry and a state forest policy. Passage of 
the act is desirable and urgent. Legislative forestry, 
however, can get no further than the enlightened con- 
sciousness of the people. The real answer to Florida’s 
forest troubles is an educational campaign that will dis- 
pel the forest ignorance which now worships Florida’s 
annual fiesta of forest fires. 

Here is a state situation that should arrest the atten- 
tion of forest-thinking people everywhere. One is in- 
clined to berate the state for its acts of commission and 
omission. But what Florida needs is constructive help 
from within and without its boundaries. In recognition 
of this need The American Forestry Association has 
sent its Forester, Mr. Shirley W. Allen, to help further 
the passage of the legislation now pending and to work 
out plans for a state-wide project of education that will 
bring the people of the state to a live appreciation of their 
own and the Nation’s interest and welfare in forestry. 
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The Association’s Endowment 


HE announcement made elsewhere in this issue that 

the Endowment Fund of $200,000 for The American 
Forestry Association has been over-subscribed will be 
received with genuine gratification by both the members 
and the public. It means added strength and perma- 
nence to the work of the Association in advancing the 
forest interests of the country. There is a significance 
to the successful outcome of this project that warrants 
special mention. The letter announcing Mr. Pratt’s gift 
of $100,000 and calling upon the members of the Asso- 
ciation for subscriptions to make up the balance needed, 
was sent out on March 7. Within less than a month the 
membership had contributed or subscribed almost $50,000. 
This is an achievement of which every member, and 
particularly those who participated, may well feel proud. 
We venture to that are any other 
organizations of non-commercial public service character 


say there few, if 
and equal membership that could so promptly and with- 
out special urgency duplicate this accomplishment. It is 
a high tribute to the virile interest of the members in 
their Association and in forestry. 

The result is also an expression of appreciation on the 


part of the Association’s members of Mr. Pratt’s leader- 
ship, and his munificent gift of $100,000. The fund has 
already been over-subscribed by more than $8,000, and 
Mr. Pratt is desirous of seeing the endowment still 
further increased, as opportunity offers, to the end that 
the work of the Association may keep abreast with the 
forest needs of the nation. The fund is a contribution, 
not only to the Association, but to forestry in its broader 
sense. There is no field of conservation in which public 
education is more needed or more important than in that 
And trees and forests are dominating fac- 


When we have 


of forestry. 
tors in many other fields of conservation. 
achieved forest perpetuation we have gone a long way 
in preserving wild life, inland waters, outdoor recreation, 
and the natural beauty and productiveness of much of 
our land. And only through continued and intensive 
education of our people will forestry be permanently 
established in our social and economic life. The action 
of Mr. Pratt and the membership in making the Asso- 
ciation a larger and more permanent force in this field 
is real accomplishment and progress. 


Game Management and the Public 


AME management is beginning to be one of the 
most vexatious problems of the day; and despite 
the existence of various federal and state game com- 
missions calculated to insure the orderly perpetuation of 
our once tremendous herds of elk, deer, and other species 
of American wild life, the task is increasing instead 
of diminishing. 
The fundamental difficulty is public sentiment. 
icans feel, and often unjustly, that they have a grievance 
They 


Amer- 


in the present standards of game administration. 
harbor an illusion that the purpose of game preservation 
is to restore at any price the tremendous herds of an- 
other day, or they dwell in sentimental values and con- 
tend that the only good that can come out of game 
preservation is to preserve a few striking examples of 
our early wild life for future generations. 

It is as impossible as it is unreasonable to attempt to 
replace the vast herds of pioneer days; nor is it in ac- 
cordance with the affection of the American people to 
restrict these historical figures to single representation of 
the glory that was once theirs. If the task of adjusting 
our game problems to the best advantage of the nation 
is to be achieved the public must provide for the main- 
tenance of enough game to meet the actual need of the 
country. 

Game management, in the main, needs only a certain 
balance to make it effectual. The question of what the 
public will stand for must be solved by the public itself. 
The threatening conditions existing in many of our 


reservations, especially around the Jackson Hole preserve 


in Wyoming, should suggest to the mind of the indivi- 
dual that unsatisfactory conditions have been too long 
endured. At first glance the public should see that 
there has been entirely too much spread between senti- 
ment and actualities with a deplorable lack of flexibility 
in game laws. 

It is a false and base misrepresentation of facts to 
hold that game animals, especially the elk and deer, 
can be massed under government protection without 
thought of an ultimate reckoning. Under the influence 
of an easy life they breed so rapidly that there arises the 
necessity of dealing with an unwieldy surplus. They 
cannot be turned back into the wilderness to struggle 
through drought-stricken summers and severe winters 
any more than they can be massed on game reservations 
In each case the 
Nor is 


in excess of the capacity of the range. 
spectre of starvation takes its lamentable toll. 
it sane to hold that the government and the state can 
bear the heavy expense of feeding this surplus. 

Thus it is plain that whatever treatment game manage- 


ment is to receive, the primary need is regulation and 
limitation of the reservations, and a profitable and 


popular way of utilizing the surplus. 

The people of the nation will never discredit the 
esthetic, or sentimental value of these symbolic figures, 
nor should they; but they must be reminded that these 
figures are living symbols, deserving of consideration 
and care, and not bronze images demanding only wor- 


ship and emotional display. 




















Mt. Hood to Remain Supreme 


and in my judgment the material gains in tourist traffic, 
even the opportunity afforded more people to visit such 
points, are not sufficient to compensate it. 

“Another reason which underlies my conviction in this 


ESPITE the efforts of a good many people and 
organizations in Oregon to connect the upper- 
most peaks of Mt. Hood and the tourist world 

with a eableway, Col. William B. Greeley, Chief of the 
Forest Service, does not sanction the move and has 
refused to issue a permit for the enterprise. 

In taking this action, Colonel Greeley pointed out that 
many people throughout the country have expressed a 
sentimental regard for the sacredness of America’s his- 
torical mountain peaks, and that this type of development 
would impair their outstanding features. He further 
cautioned that public agencies responsible for the ad- 
ministration of these regions must be conservative in 
permitting the unrestrained opening up of isolated coun- 
try where practical considerations do not compel it: 
He said: 

“Tt is not a question of how conspicuous or incon- 
spicuous the projected cableway would be, or just what 
refreshment houses and other buildings for the 
It goes 


types of 
accommodation of tourists would accompany it. 
rather to the deepseated regard or reverence that I be- 
lieve we should preserve for mountain peaks having 
the grandeur and commanding position, both geopraphic- 
ally and historically, of Mt. Hood. It is impossible to 
deal with these spiritual or esthetic qualities of great 
natural features in tangible terms. Nevertheless, peaks 
like Hood, Shasta, and Whitney, preserved and revered 
as nature made them, do represent one of our greatest 
assets. And I can not but believe that the esthetic, or 
sentimental, value of such outstanding natural features 
would be impaired through subjecting them to this type 

You can not measure this loss in any 
Nevertheless some loss there would be; 


of development. 
specific terms. 


matter is the general need of preserving a substantial 
portion of the more beautiful and scenic areas in the 
National Forests in as nearly natural condition as prac- 
We are in a period of rapid road building and 
all over the western states. 
state of mind that conceives 
of any attractive region in 
It is 
my conviction that this aggressive conquest of the west- 
ern wilderness may go too far. I believe that it is time 
to bring positively into our conceptions on this whole 


ticable. 
extension of motor traffic 
We are more or less in a 
of the 
terms of volume of traffic and speed of access. 


recreational values 


question the social need of keeping some of our moun- 
tains and forests ‘undeveloped’. 

‘We must consciously set up in our plans for the 
use of the National Forests the very important social 
service rendered by retaining substantial and nonmechan- 
ical forms of recreation. This is necessaary in order 
that the people may continue to obtain from these re- 
gions the same sort of vigorous recuperation and spiritual 
Hence I 
the public agencies responsible for the ad- 
ministration of these lands should be conservative in 
permitting the unrestrained opening up of isolated coun- 
try where practical considerations do not compel it. 


stimulus that they have afforded in the past. 
believe that 


“For these reasons, I can not justify to myself an 
authorization of the Mt. Hood cableway at the present 
time. I am not attempting to settle it finally, but I do 


believe that we should go slowly.” 
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A New Western Birch 


By 


N 1924 Major John D. Guthrie found a reddish 
barked birch in northeastern Oregon growing along 
the Imnaha River and its tributary canyons from 

the mouth of the river to a point 35 miles above, reach- 

ing elevations of from about 2,500 to 4,500 feet. At 
first it was supposed to 
be a form of the Red 

Birch (Betula fontina- 

lis), but a careful 

study of specimens 
shows it to be distinct 
from that birch and its 
variety. For this birch 

I propose the name Be- 

tula guthrieci, in com- 

memoration of its dis- 

coverer, Major John D. 

Guthrie, a distinguished 

forester and member of 

the United States For- 
est Service. 

Betula guthriei dif- 
fers from its near rela- 
tive, Betula fontinalis, 
in its larger leaves and 
in the dull copper- 
bark of its 
branches, while the 
trunk has a dull cop- 
per-brown bark, slight- 
ly tinged with gray. So 
far as is now 
this birch attains a 


height of from 25 to 


brown 


known 


40 feet and a diameter 
of trom 10 to 18 
The accom- 
panying illustration 


inches. 


shows a section of the 
tree, the bark 
and also the shape and 
the 
which at maturity are 
the upper 


trunk 


size of leaves, 


smooth on about four years old. 
surface, pale green and 
smooth on the lower 
surface, except on the yellowish midveins and their re- 
note straight lateral veins, which bear scattered pale hairs. 
Twigs of a single season’s growth are a clear chestnut- 
brown and thickly coated with resin glands, which remain 
on the older twigs to about the fourth year. As shown in 


GEORGE B. 





THE GUTHRIE BIRCH 
This shows the foliage and fruit, seed and cone-scale, the twig being 


The inset is of a section of the bark of the new 
birch, Betula guthriei. (Foliage reduced.) 


SUDWORTH 


the illustration, the trunk bark is conspicuously marked 
with numerous horizontally disposed lenticels (corky 
growths) of the same general color as the surrounding bark. 

Further fieid investigation will doubtless enlarge the 
present known range of Betula guthriei. Major Guthrie 
writes that he has re- 
cently learned of a 
birch growing in the 
bottom of the Deschutes 
River canyon 
Maupin, in 


from 
Wasco 
County, south to Mec- 
ca, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty. This birch may 


prove to be Betula 
guthriet. 
Some ten different 


species of birch trees 
grow naturally within 
the United States and 
adjacent 

Canada. 
must be 
distinct 


territory of 
To these 
added seven 
varieties and 
three hybrid birches. 
The birches belong 
to the family Betula- 
ceae, to which also be- 
long such familiar 
groups of American 
trees as Carpinus (Blue 
Beech), Ostrya (Hop- 
hornbeans) and Alnus 
(Alders). All but one 
of these groups (Car- 
pinus) are pretty well 
represented in the east- 
ern and western hard- 
wood forest regions of 
the United States. The 
birches are quite gener- 
ally distributed through- 
out the forest regions 
of the United States, 
the greatest number of 
them being found in 
the North, some of them extending into the Arctic Circle. 
Birch trees have very characteristic bark, which varies 
in color from a dark brown, light yellow and a pale or 
bright copper-color to chalky-white. The structure of 
the bark of the different species is much alike in its 
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habit of peeling off in 
thin sheets around the 
trunk ; 
white 
colored 
separated 


soft delicate layers as 


some of the 
and 
barks 


into 


copper- 
can be 

many 
thin as_ tissue 
These 
are always to be seen 
on the trunks of young 


paper. 


characteristics 


trees and on the upper 


trunks and _ large 
branches of old birches, 
which have’ whitish, 
yellowish and copper- 
colored barks. As the 
trees become large the 
takes on 


fur- 


lower trunk 
a thicker form of 
rowed and ridged or 
scaly bark of little re- 
that of 
the younger stems and 
branches. 

quite so 
beautiful in our north- 
hardwood 


semblance to 


Nothing is 

strikingly 
ern forests 
as the 
single trees and groups 


intermingled 


of white-barked 


birches. They lend a 
unique splendor to the 
forests along streams 


and on the borders of 
lakes and in 


lent places. 


other si- 
The pecu- 
liar brilliancy of white 
birches has led to 
extensive cultiva- 
for 


the 

tion 
both 
eign species. 


ornament of 


native and _ for- 


THE YELLOW BIRCH 
The white- and cop- 

per-barked western 

birches seemed at one time to be fairiy well understood. 
Further careful field study of them, however, revealed the 
existence of different forms of these birches that in the 
past perhaps have been too lightly passed over with the 
belief probably that they belonged to species already de- 
scribed. Some years ago the white-barked birch of north- 
western Washington, southwestern British Columbia and 
of the territory extending eastward to Montana, was not 
then known to be related to the common white-barked 
birch (Betula papyrifera) of the East and North. We 
now designate this tree as Betula papyrifera occidentalis, 
the Western Paper Birch. Likewise, the white-barked 
birch of Idaho and Montana, now designated as Betula 








(Betula lutea) LENDS CONTRASTING BEAUTY TO THE WOODS ALONG 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS 


papyrifera montanensis, seems to have been unnoticed for 
a long time; quite recently it was found to be a distinct 
western variety of the Paper Birch. 

Among the coppery-barked western birches the Red 
Birch (Betula fontinalis) is perhaps one of the best 
known and commonest, particularly in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is found also from Saskatchewan River west- 
ward into British Columbia, and southward to the region 
of Mt. Shasta and the eastern slope of the Sierras in 
northern California. The typical form of this birch is 
very distinct in the shiny bronze-color of its trunk bark. 
In eastern Washington it is represented by a small- 
leafed variety, called Betula fontinalis pipert. 
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Now | Have a Garden 


By GWEN CASH 


Now I have a garden 


I will compress all the season’s sweetnesses 


Into a narrow span. 

In hidden corners I will plant foxgloves, 

Rank on rank of them; 

In flaming borders, 

Blue delphiniums, scarlet poppies, yellow wall-flowers, 
A fragrant bank of them. 

Between the stepping stones-- 

That lead erratically 


Beneath a dark old cedar tree, left from my forest plot-- 


Are to be purple iris and forget-me-not. 


Lavender---a green grey line of it-- 


Shall hem the little sunken pool, 


So cool, 


When summer days throb with their radiant heat. 


Oh, the dear charm of it! 


In my garden shall be tall bright holl-yhocks. 
On starlit evenings, ghostly) phlox will pour 
Elusive perfume on the still air. 


Woodbine shall cast its careless raptures o'er a fire- 


charred tree. 
And you and I, Beloved, will laughingiy 
Thrust far behind 


The thought of our long sojourn in an arid land. 
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THE BROWN CONE’S 


BROOD 





By Mabel H. Wharton 
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NCE in the long, long ago time there 

grew a tall and stately pine high on 

a rocky crag overlooking a wonder- 

fully beautiful valley. In solitary grandeur it 

stood. Great roots wound in the rocky 

crevices, taking their nourishment from but 

a handful of earth, yet holding the tree 

sturdily, securely against the fury of wind 

and storm. So many summers and winters 

had passed hurrying over its head that it 

had long ago lost count of them, and the 

days when it was a tiny sapling were com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Dreamily year after year, it stood through 
sunshine and storm carefully nourishing the 
baby cones which appeared each spring on 
the tips of its branches—each autumn fling- 
ing them full grown into the far beautiful 
valley below. Here as it looked downward 
it could see the green canopy which was the 
topmost shelter of veteran pines. These 
were its children, grand-children and great- 
grandchildren for many generations. This was 
the sum of the greatness of its motherhood, 
and yet its happiness was never quite com- 
plete. Always there was a flaw to mar it. 

Just below on the cliff jutted a narrow 
grassy ledge. Such a small unimportant 
ledge, very green and beautiful, in the spring. 
Surely it offered foothold for a few sturdy 
pines! So each year the old pine as it flung 
its cones into the valley, prayed that just 
one might lodge here. But the ledge sloped 
slightly downward, and always the cones as 
they fell went slipping, sliding hurrying off 
into the soft haze of the valley, and so the 
old pine settled down each winter deeply dis- 
appointed but firmly resolved to make a re- 
newed effort in the spring. 

There came a year at last when its am- 
bition was gratified. The largest, strongest 
cone had been destined for the ledge, and 
into its forming was sent the best of foods 
that earth and air and sun could give. Care- 
fully it was nourished through the gentle 
Spring, the fiery summer, and when au- 
tumn came once more the many branches 
murmured a song of Thanksgiving at the 
chosen cone’s perfection. 

But one day there came a storm. It threw 
itself in fury against the wind-swept rocks. 
It tore, and twisted and lashed the brave old 
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pine. But the tree held itself sturdily against 
these attacks, its branches bent and writhed in 
anguish. One by one its cones tore themselves 
from the branches, and rattled thankfully far 
down the cliff, taking refuge in the green, quiet 
valley. All but the big well-nourished cone. Its 
thick resinous stem twisted and bent, but clung 
bravely in its strength, and would not leave the 
parent branch. 

And then suddenly in the midst of the turmoil 
a great thundering roar came from farther up 
the cliff. A mighty boulder had loosened. Down, 
down it rolled, gaining momentum at every 
turn. Great showers of loosened gravel and 
rock preceded it. There was a crash louder than 
before, and the monster pine quivered in every 
limb. Through its whole length went a moan- 
ing, a strangled cry like a soul in agony. Under 
the terrific strain the great claw-like roots let go 
their agelong hold, the rock that had sheltered 
them for generations was torn apart, and with 
a resounding crash the ancient pine toppled to 
its death. It fell bounding from crag to crag, 
its cherished branches lopped off at every turn, 
and so it crashed at last among its children. But 
in its fall it had accomplished its life’s ambition. 

There on the sunny ledge, caught in a rocky 
crevice lay a branch, and on it the big brown 
cone so full of strength, so full of the ambition 
of the ancient pine. It lay there when the storm 
had ceased, and the bright suns of many days 
melted its resinous coating, and the little brown 
covers to each of its many tiny rooms gradu- 
ally lifted and disclosed within brown, plump, 
oval seeds, each with a fairy wing ready waiting 
to carry them far away to soft, grassy homes, 
where they in turn could grow to treehood. 

But fate was watching over the brown cone 
each day, a frisky, alert fate. Fate with a fluffy 
feather of a tail, cunning pointed ears, and the 
silverest of gray coats. Such a fate as often 
changed the destiny of hoary forest giants who 
count their years even into hundreds. 

On the very day when the cone opened he 
appeared in view fast scuttling down the rocks 
from above. He carefully removed the fairy 
wings from each seed and carried them home- 
ward to his nest. He turned the brown cone 
over and over, cautiously shaking out its pre- 
cious burden, and in his maneuvers many of the 
brown fat seeds became covered with earth and 
grass without his knowledge. Not until he was 
sure that the last seed was removed from the 
cone did he scamper off and cease his visits to 
the ledge, leaving it again in peace and quiet. 

Then came the snows of winter. They cast 
a warm white blanket over the little buried 


seeds, piling in huge drifts, carefully protecting 


them from the fury of the storms, and when 
the warm spring came and melted the snow 
the little seeds awoke from their long sleep. 

They began carefully to push their way up 
through the leaves that covered them, and to 
seek the bright rays of the warm sunlight. Ten 
of them there were, that the fluffy squirrel had 
overlooked in his autumn garnering, and each 
sent upward a faint, feathery tuft of pale green, 
and downward through the leaves a slender little 
rootlet to seek out mother earth’s pantry, and to 
find a way of unlocking her many stores. So 
dainty, so tender were these baby pines, at first 
glance they seemed but fragile ferns which had 
pushed their beauty through to live for a day. 
But these were no puny seedlings that had 
sprung from the well-nourished strong, brown 
cone. Deep within their breasts was the instinct 
to fight all obstacles, the instinct to live for 
years even to hundreds and become strong and 
mighty pines in their turn. 

But mother nature is ever a stern parent, and 
under her sway the law of the mountain and the 
forest is a stern law, and only he who is fittest 
in the fight survives. On this first day then the 
little pines began their deadly struggle for ex- 
istence. 

They breathed in the rays of the warm sun 
thankfully, and thankfully they searched out a 
way to absorb the moisture and food from be- 
neath the leaves. All but one wee seed. The 
bunch of leaves upon which it had lodged was 
so very thick that no amount of stretching forth 
of slender rootlets was able to reach the brown 
rich soil beneath. On the second day—tired 
with the struggle it settled back to whence it 
came, and but nine little pines grew side by side 
until there came one eventful night. 

Jack Frost made a sudden return visit to the 
ledge. He had not been entirely routed by 
Spring when she had awakened the little pines, 
and now stealthily he came creeping back, and 
in vengeance he nipped the outermost pine, 
growing beyond the rocky shelter. In the morn- 
ing its wee crisp leaves were black and shrunken 
and in a few days a sturdy breeze picked it up 
and tossed it away. 

But now no more dangers seemed to threaten, 
and the eight seedling pines grew very straight, 
and the summer came, and winter and spring 
again, and no outside enemy disturbed them. 
But then it was that they began to quarrel 
amongst themselves. They stretched and grew 
and their rootlets became larger, their wee 
branches longer, and the ledge seemed very 
small indeed for so much ambition and for such 
energy. Each little tree wished for more and 
more room, and pushed and shoved against its 
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brothers. Those growing on the outside edges 
got more sun and air, and so grew very rapidly, 
and gloated over their brothers whom they be- 
gan to overshadow with their higher branches, 
and the brothers grew peevish. Not being able 
to grow higher as fast as they liked, they threw 
out more roots and tried to thrust their brothers 
off the ledge. And so this constant quarreling 
kept on for many years until the pines became 
saplings. Now the four outside trees greatly 
overtopped their less fortunate brothers, and 
kept them constantly in the shade, until they 
looked puny and ill-nourished. Still, by their 
very bigness they formed a shelter for the 
others, and so protected them from the winds 
and’ snows of winter. But when these great 
winds swept over them their tender branches 
thrashed one against the other, and many were 
broken off, and the slender trees were covered 
with gaping wounds. 

Then one warm, drowsy day, when the 
hazy purple mists filled the valley, there came 
floating through the air, millions of the tiny 
home-seeking seeds of a deadly plant. So tiny 
were they that the eye cannot see them unaided, 
and they found many of these gaping wounds 
still unhealed, especially in the bark of the 
outermost tree which had suffered most, and 
here they lodged. This was a delightful place 
to these weeds, the kind of home which they 
liked best, and so they grew and thrived on the 
life-giving sap of the tree, eating far into its 
sturdy wood, and turning it gradually into a 
pulpy, rotten mass. When the storms of winter 
came the weakened tree was unable to stand 
against its buffetings. Snap! it went at its feeb- 
lest point, and crashed downward over the cliff. 

The snow fell more heavily that year than 
ever the young saplings could remember in all 
the years that had passed over them. It weight- 
ed their branches cruelly, till they drooped low 
on the ledge. One night there was an ominous 
crack, a flurry of loosened snow, and the top- 
most point of one of the smaller, more shaded 
trees had snapped completely off, leaving it 
stubby and crippled. In the following year it 
grew as quickly as possible, overtaxing its young 
strength, trying bravely to twist one of its upper 
branches outward and upward, to form a new 
apex. But the work was tediously slow, and 
the soil very fertile that year from the many 
offcast needles of years gone by, and so the 
other trees grew mightily also, and overtopped 
it entirely, leaving it completely in the shade. 
The sapling struggled bravely but all was so 
dark about it that the little feathery tufts of its 
new leaves received no sun at all, and without 
the sun they could not grow, so gradually, 


branch after branch grew yellow and lifeless, 
falling from it until only the dry brown trunk 
remained shrunken and bare. 

And so a spring came that found but six sap- 
lings on the ledge. One stood on the outer 
edge, its well-formed roots in very shallow soil, 
but clinging bravely in a crack in the rock. The 
brother tree that protected it in the ‘winters past 
had snapped off midway in a terrific storm, and 
now its remaining branches and stump were be- 
ing slowly tunnelled and eaten by a myriad family 
of little wood-boring bugs, that had come one 
night to make their home in its trunk. They 
were a very busy family, and in a short space 
of time the tree was criss-crossed with tiny 
roadways beneath the bark, each filled with the 
fine wood dust they had formed in passing. So 
each day brought the tree nearer its death. But 
it stood staunchly until one day its shallow- 
rooted brother fell, washed free by a heavy rain, 
and in falling it, too, was carried over the ledge. 

And now years passed over the four trees that 
remained on the ledge. They had left the sap- 
ling stage far behind, and had become large 
straight-boled pines. They had stopped quar- 
reling among themselves, and did everything in 
their power to protect each other. They were 
banded together against fate. 

One summer there came a day when a 
great rumbling echoed and reverberated among 
the mountain tops. Bright flashes of light 
quivered about the peaks. The trees crouched, 
huddled together, in fear of a common foe, and 
then it was that with a sudden sizzling, a flash 
darted to the highest, most resinous tree and 
wrapped it in a sheet of fame. Then again came 
the great hollow roar of thunder, like a giant 
laughing at some cruel joke. The doomed tree 
flared and burned, the flames reaching far down 
into its heart, eating slowly, almost invisibly for 
days, till naught remained but the weakened, 
hollow shell for the first windstorm to dash 
earthward. 

Years and years passed over the heads of the 
three remaining trees, and the rains and the 
windstorms did not affect them. Each spring 
they threw off the winter’s snowy covering, and 
the new, green tassels in the tips of their top- 
most branches reached still further upward. 
Many birds came to nest among their leaves, 
and always they gave them ample protection in 
their dense foliage. Here the gray squirrel 
romped from branch to branch chattering and 
care-free as the day was long. And so they 
knew no fear, and were glad when one day 
there came another family to dwell near them. 

They looked down from their great height 
patronizingly at the little soft-eyed field mice 

(Continued on page 299) 
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Planting Trees by Millions 


(Continued from page 278) 


a total of 36,257,000 trees have been planted. During 
1926, 560,525 trees were planted on the State Forests 
at a totalscost of $4,815.59. These trees reforested 427 


acres of idle forest land at an average cost of $11.28 
per acre. 

The plantations on the State Forests of Pennsylvania 
now cover about 25,000 acres. Most of them are in a 
thrifty condition, and as they grow older will yield large 
quantities of valuable wood. They do more than pro- 
duce wood, for they demonstrate in a most practical way 
how to put idle land to work and what may be ex- 
pected if forest trees are planted. Every planted acre is 
a practical object lesson. The eyes of the forest land 
owners of Pennsylvania now turn to the State Forests 
whenever they have a practical forest problem to solve. 
In this stage of forestry, wherein protection plays such 
an important role, it is significant that forest tree plant- 
ing has been one of the most helpful factors in con- 
vincing our people that it is worth while to protect our 
The average citizen may not see the need of 


forests. 
is far easier for 


protecting natural forest growth. It 
him to understand why trees planted by the hands of 


men should be given protection. The many forest tree 
plantations established in all parts of Pennsylvania have 
been a powerful factor in developing a favorable public 
attitude toward forestry, for forest tree planting is the 
which Pennsylvanians have 


gateway through many 


learned their first lesson in forest conservation. 





*FIRST THREE YEARS 
(1910-1912) 


] 











Year Number of tree planters Number of trees planted 
1910 23 
1911 24 
1912 20 
Total 158,588 
IAST THREE YEARS 
(1924-1926) 
Year Numbe f tree planters Number of trees planted 
1924 2.081 8,577,464 
1925 2,15¢ 8,604,091 
1926 (spring only) 2,403 9,167,916 
Total 265,349,471 


William M. Ritter Elected to 


Board of Directors 


ILLIAM M. RITTER, of Washington, D. C., in- 
W ternatianally known lumberman, and president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, has been elected to the Board of Directors of 
The American Forestry Association to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Col. William B. Greeley, 
Chief of the United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Ritter needs no introduction to the foresters and 
nation. He is possibly the largest 


lumbermer of the 


hardwood operator in the world today, the “Ritter” brand 
products reaching the far corners of the globe. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Ritter began his aus- 
picious career in that state, later extending his opera- 





WILLIAM M. RITTER 


tions to Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
Kentucky, maintaining general offices at Columbus, 
Ohio. Besides his extensive lumber interests, which 
include vast timber holdings in Mexico, he is actively 
established in the coal industry, operating chiefly in 
West Virginia. 

In addition to directing the operation of his own vast 
enterprise, Mr. Ritter is closely associated with the 
activities of forestry and the lumber industry. He was 
one of the organizers of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, assuming the presidency in February of this 
year. For a number of years he has served on the 
Board of Directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ritter climaxed his great career in 1925 when, 
as a Christmas gift, he turned over a one-third interest 
of the W. H. Ritter Lumber Company to employees 
who had been associated with him for a number of 
years. In accordance with the By-laws of The American 
Forestry Association,- Mr. Ritter’s appointment extends 
until the expiration of 1927, when the next referendum 
for the election of officers will be held. 











Our Great Phosphate Discovery 


By Guy Ettiotr MITCHELL, 
United States Geological Surve) 


OMEWHERE about the year 200,000,000 B. C. the 
States of Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana 
were covered by a great inland sea, in which, among 
other inhabitants, lived countless myriads of tiny shell- 
covered animals. These small creatures enjoyed their 
brief lives, died, sank to the bottom, and helped to form 
beds of calcium phos- 
phate as deep as 6 to 
8 feet. Throughout 
the ages, hundreds, or 
thousands of feet of 
sands and clays were 


deposited on top of 


them, which in the 
course of further 
ages, became _ rock. 
Later, Old Mother e 
Earth upheaved the 
whole continent and 
tilted the phosphate 


beds so that in places 


where the_ surface 


has been eroded they 
now crop out into 
view. 


Approximately 175,- 


000,000 years from 
the time these little 
animals lived their 
small lives in the 
West, other sea ani- 
mals, ot heroic size 
and savage habits, 


disported themselves 
in the shallow waters 
of what is now the 
Florida peninsula and 
other eastern States. 


Among them were 


A DISTINCTION AND A 

The large dark mass is a prehistoric shark tooth, six inches long, and 

The small white tooth superimposed upon it is 

from a present-day Caribbean sea shark thirty feet long, so the size of 
the monster of prehistoric days may easily be imagined. 


monster sharks which 


scientists say must now pure phosphate. 


have been 125 or per- 





one of our most vital natural resources, phosphorus. 
Before long we will be mining every year 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000, and sooner or later 10,000,000 or more 
tons of phosphate rock in the West, and having to meet 
a coincident demand for more mine timbers. The dis- 
covery and classification in recent years of phosphate 
lands in Wyoming, 

Utah, Idaho and Mon- 

tana, containing an es- 

timated tonnage of 

more than five billion 
tons of this highly es- 
sential fertilizer is one 
of the comparatively 
unnoticed achieve- 
ments of Government 
The find- 
ing of this great, 
deeply hidden re- 
source, equal in im- 
portance to the agri- 
culturist with nitro- 
gen and potash, is all 
the more noteworthy 
because it 
just the time 
farm scientists 
economists 


scientists. 


came at 
when 
and 
began to 
see the probable ex- 
haustion within a few 
of the phos- 
phate deposits of Flor- 
ida, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, upon 
which we have thus 


years 


far depended. 

But why the great 
need for phosphorus 
and how is it used so 
extensively? Its prin- 
cipal use, you may 
think, was for making 


DIFFERENCE 


haps 150 feet long. those horrid-smelling 
Their petrified teeth phosphorus matches 
are six or eight times the size of the teeth of the largest that we once used so abundantly, but now that we have 


man-eating sharks of today. Their fossilized remains 
and those of other sea animals now form part of the 
These two classes of ani- 


the two 


phosphate beds of Florida. 
mals which contributed to the 
widely separated phosphate beds were vastly different, 
but greatly to the formation of 


formation of 


ach = contributed 


safety matches, couldn’t we get along without it? No, 
we could and the making of matches was a de- 
cidedly unimportant use for phosphorus. We could have 
gotten along without matches and used flint and steel, or 
even aboriginal firesticks far better than we could dis- 
pense with phosphorus for its principal use. Phos- 


not; 
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MINING PHOSPHATE IN FLORIDA 


Upon the great phosphate deposits in the South we have heretofore largely depended for our 
supply of this vitally important natural resource, without which life upon the earth could 


not be sustained. 


phorus is one of the three absolutely essential elements 
to plant growth. Without it no tree or bush, no grain 
or vegetable, no fruit could grow, and we would have no 
bread or meat to eat. We could not live any better 
than if we were deprived of the oxygen in the air we 
breathe. 

It is true that all soil is naturally supplied with a 
certain amount of phosphorus, but this soil supply is 
limited, ships grain and other 


produce from his farm year 


and when the farmer 
after year he steadily decreases 
his phosphorus supply, and in 
the course of a generation or 
becomes “worn 


so, his_ soil 


out.”” Unless he applies fer- 
tilizer to replace this loss his 
farm is soon reported on the 
list, 
today comprises thousands of 


“abandoned farm” which 


once productive acres. There- 
fore, a plentiful and cheap sup- 
ply of phosphorus is not sim- 
ply a fertilizer problem for the 
farmer; it directly affects the 
cost of living, the pocketbook 
of every man and every house- 
wife in the United States, and 
the time is near when others 
besides soil scientists and agri- 
cultural economists will recog- 
nize our incomparable Western 
among 


phosphate deposits as 


the greatest of our national re- 
phosphate deposit 


sources. 


The United States is now in 
a fair way to announce itself 
as agriculturally independent of 
the rest of the world; whereas, 
only about fifteen years ago we 
were dependent on Chile for 
our nitrates and on Germany 
for our potash, while our own 
phosphate resources seemed to 
be dwindling close to the dan- 
ger point. Consider now, the 
great trinity of agriculture— 
nitrogen, potash, and 
the necessary 
elements of plant food. The 
inexhaustible supply 
available 
through a number of well es- 
tablished practical processes— 
the 
help of the great clover family 
in fixing it through soil bac- 
teria the 


ph yS- 
phorus, three 
nitrogen 


in the air is now 


aside from time-honored 


and production of 
ammonia as a by-product of coke-making. Of potash, be- 
sides an important producing deposit at Searls Lake, Cali- 
fornia, we have apparently just discovered huge concen- 
trated deposits in Texas and New Mexico comparable to 
and possibly exceeding the hitherto unparalleled deposits 
of Germany, while as a source of phosphorus, which is by 
far the scarcest in nature of the three elements, we have in 
the West the greatest known deposits in the world of high- 
grade phosphate rock occurring at easily minable depths. 





A PROSPECT TUNNEL 


This shows an 8-foot seam on a phosphate bed in Utah. The discovery of the tremendous 
in the West makes us fairly independent, 


in an agricultural sense, of 
the rest of the world. 





The Gray Jay— 
Reprobate 


By F. W. SCHMOE 


NE fine winter day my young son went to the 
door contentedly bearing a huge slab of bread 
and butter. Almost immediately two birds 
alighted upon it, knocking it from his hands. A third 
laboriously carried it away pursued, amid an uproar of 
squawks and cries, by the first offenders. They were 
Gray Jays, more descriptively known as Camp Robbers. 

They are impudent, garrulous fellows, fairly burst- 
ing with curiosity, clannish to an extreme, and omni- 
vorous feeders. They will eat anything, and lots of it. 
Because always found about the camps and also in the 
deep woods, where they are conspicuous because of 
the comparative scarcity of bird life in such regions, the 
Camp Robber is perhaps the bird best known to the 
woodsmen and mountaineers of the west. 

Tales of their impertinence are legion. On one oc- 
casion a woman strolling through the public camp 
grounds at Longmire Springs, was startled by a sudden 
and unexpecteed commotion among the extensive deco- 
rations of her new spring bonnet. It was a Gray Jay 
commandeering some artificial grapes for his own use. 

A park ranger stopped one morning to rest in the 
deep woods that border the Paradise Valley trail. His 





“SO THIS IS THE BOX OF MYSTERY? WELL, 
’'LL INVESTIGATE,” SAYS MR. GRAY JAY 





THE GRAY JAY—OR CAMP ROBBER-—IS A JOLLY 
LITTLE FELLOW WITH A BAD REPUTATION 


pack was heavy and he was tired. The sunny side of a 
mossy log invited him to sit down and he fell asleep. A 
few minutes later he was frightened into sudden wake- 
fulness by an over-friendly bird fluttering in his face. 
Gray Jay again. “Confound those fool camp robbers,” 
he said, or words to that effect, “why can’t they let a 
fellow rest.” 

Still you cannot help admiring the trim little scamps 
in spite of their insatiable curiosity and their boldness. 
Few birds are more friendly with man and none are so 
absolutely fearless. One winter we were “shooting” a 
tangled windfall of huge trees from across a mountain 
trail in the park. The charges consisted of about five 
pounds each of T. N. T. placed in a notch cut on top 
of the logs and covered with a mound of wet, packed 
snow. ‘They made a fearful noise there in the silent 
forest and echoed back and forth from every hill. Sev- 
eral Gray Jays that had been attracted by the remains 
of our lunch were perched upon the telephone wires not 
twenty feet away at the time we set off the fuses. When 
we returned the wires were still vibrating from the ex- 
plosion—but the jays were still on them. Probably 
“still” is not the word. They were “back” on them 
again for they must surely have been thrown into the 
air by the force of the explosion. We marveled that 
they were not killed outright and still more that they did 
not seem to be in the least frightened or even excited, 
although every Steller Jay in the neighborhood chattered 
hysterically for an hour. 

Last fall, in Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground where 
Gray Jays are particularly abundant and friendly, al- 
though in Paradise Valley at the same elevation they 
are not often seen during the summer, we found them 
unusually obstreperous. With a little encouragement 
they gathered about the old cabin in flocks and _ alighted 
upon the head and shoulders and hands of anyone that 
offered them food, although it is likely that they had 
not seen a dozen individuals in their lives. They even 
went so far as to perch upon the backs of our horses 





Fn a ee rr ene cet ee 
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that grazed nearby, much to the annoyance of the 
horses, and on more than one occasion they alighted 
upon the camera of the photographer who was “shoot- 
ing” them in the only way that hunting is permitted in 
the National Parks. I have even seen them perch upon 
the aimed gun of a ranger about to fire at a mark. 

When on the trail we often torment them for our 
own amusement, by throwing to them soggy pancakes 
or other frag- 
ments of food 
too heavy for 
them to carry 
away. The ef- 
forts they ex- 
pend are enor- 
mous and 
their struggles . 
with refrac- 
tory burdens 
are decidedly 
comical, Still 
they are clev- 
er rascals and 
usually suc- 
ceed in their 
undertakings. 

Some time 
ago I saw a 
jay flying 
away with a . ‘ 
dead mouse 
in its beak. 
The cargo 
was too far forward and the bird was having trouble 
navigating, so dropping it from his beak he snatched it 
in mid-air with his claws and proceeded happily on his 
way with cargo “trimmed.” 

On another occasion—it was one of those first warm 
days of spring when one has the windows and doors 
all open to miss none of the balmy freshness of the 
weather—a Gray Jay flew through the window, lifted a 
piece of butter weighing about a quarter of a pound 





TO YOU A GUN, TO HIM MERELY A PERCH. “WHO’S AFRAID? FIRE!” SAYS 
THE LITTLE GRAY JAY 


from the dinner table and dropped it in the center of the 
living-room rug as he departed through the front door. 
Then with the utmost impudence he proceeded to scold 
us for his failure. 

This peculiar member of the jay family is about the 
size of a robin. He is light gray below, with tail, wings 
and back somewhat darker and a black cap or hood upon 
These jays are abundant every- 
where in the 
forested re- 


his large rounded head. 


gions of the 
Northwest be- 
yond the clear- 
ings of the 
settlers and 
during the 
spring and fall 
are often 
found with 
the Nutcrack- 
ers in the high 
alpine valleys 
although nor- 
mally a_ bird 
of the foot- 
hills. 

Strange as 
it may seem 
for a bird so 
friendly and 
sociable, ex- 
tremely little 
is known of 
the Gray Jay’s intimate home life. They are said to nest 
in the tall bushy conifers, and certainly they must live 
and breed all about us since they are never absent, but 
I have never yet discovered one of their well-hidden 
homes. The vocal versatility shown by the bird, his in- 
quisitive nature, his freedom from shyness, and _ infor- 
mal way of dropping in on one’s lonely camp all con- 
tribute to the affectionate interest with which the gray 
jay is held by rangers, campers and woodsmen. 


=? 


Vagaries of the Big Trees 


(Continued from page 263) 


already held by individuals under patents. The very 
heart of Giant Forest itself was patented land. The 
story of these private holdings is a remarkable one, 
closely related to an attempt to found a cummunistic 
colony on the Kaweah River near Giant Forest. It is 
too long to tell here. Suffice it to say that, although 
the Kaweah Cooperative Commonwealth Colony failed, 
the timber remained in private ownership until a few 
years ago. It was not until 1915 that Congress appro- 
priated $50,000 for purchasing holdings in Giant For- 
est. There was needed to complete the purchase, $20,- 
000 additional, which was supplied by the National 


Geographic Society. Private subscriptions of substan- 
tial sums, a further contribution from the National 
Geographic Society, and a tax levy of $10,000 by 
Tulare County, rescued other Big Tree tracts in the 
park, and they are now public property. The accessi- 
bility of the Giant Forest and its superb situation have 
in recent years brought it recognition as the foremost 
example of the Big Tree groves. 

The General Grant Tree and its surrounding grove is 
also in a National Park, a bit of salvage from the 
nearby Converse Basin and Hume wreck. South of 
Sequoia National Park are the extensive groves of 
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Tule River, little known, except locally. The Tule 
River trees constitute the southern extremity of the 
Big Tree range; the northern extremity is found on a 
tributary of the Middle Fork of American River in 
Placer County. 

There are two particularly interesting corollaries to 
the study of the Big Trees of California: one, the 
prehistoric distribution of the Sequoia species through- 
out the world; the other, the transplanting and culti- 
vation of the Big Tree since its effective discovery in 
1852. The first of these corollaries has been developed 
to some extent by Berry and others. 

The second corollary presents an opportunity for 
some student of silviculture to make himself famous. 
For material, there are a good many historical refer- 
ences, and there are the trees themselves. In October, 


1924, AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire published 
an article by W. C. Muenscher, of Cornell University, 
describing a Big Tree growing near Aurora, New 
York. Tradition had it that this tree had been brought 
from California between 1820 and 1830. From samples 
of bark and leaves, sent by Professor Muenscher to 
California for identification, it was established that the 
specimen was a Big Tree. It is almost certain, there- 
fore, that tradition was wrong about the date, for it 
could hardly have been brought from California before 
1852. It is known that a number of specimens were 
brought to the Eastern States and to Europe in 1853 
by William Lobb, a well known horticultural collector. 
What has happened to these trees? Does their growth 
resemble that of the Big Tree in its natural habitat? 
These and many other questions. 


Mountain Climbing in a Knapsack 


By T. H. 


ETERAN mountain climbers of the Pacific North- 

west need to look to their laurels, for the younger 
generation is getting in training early, to judge by the 
accompanying photograph. 

On the north slope of Mt. Hood in Oregon, just be- 
low the glaciers, lies a little hanging valley called 
Eden Park. Framed in mountain evergreens and 
carpeted with alpine flowers, it is one of the choicest 
of the rewards awaiting those who take the upward 
trail in the Cascade Mountains. Here in July, 1925, 
came little five-months old Valerie Strahl of Port- 
land, Oregon, travelling in the same cosy fashion as 
all the little redskinned babies that may have passed 
that way before her. There was this difference, 
though, that while the little papooses had ridden on 
their mothers’ patient backs, Valerie’s knapsack was 
slung over her father’s shoulders. So much have 
travelling conditions changed since Indian days! 

The baby’s trip began with a sixty-mile automobile 
ride from Portland to Twin Bridges. Here, after a six 
o'clock breakfast, the party set out for the twelve- 
mile hike to Eden Park. An outdoor child from birth, 
the little girl felt no ill effects whatever from what 
most people would call a strenuous day, but reached 
home that evening as happy as she had left it in the 
early morning. Only one discomfort she felt on the 
trip. The mosquitoes found her a tender victim, and 
her mother was obliged to fan them off on the way 
up. But at the deserted camp of the Mazama Club, 
they came upon a piece of mosquito net, evidently 
provided by the forest elves for their baby visitor. 

George C. Stephenson, a photographer of wild 
flowers, went with the party to look for some of 
his favorite alpines, but it is safe to say that flowery 


SHERRARD 


glades offered him no more charming subject than 
this little face, nodding above the blossoming elk- 


grass. 


Photograph by George C. Stephenson 
HITTING THE TRAIL AT SIX MONTHS! 
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SANCTUARY 


In the silent places; 
In the still retreats; 
In the grass-grown spaces 
Where the sunlight greets 
Wanderers mid the alleys 
Of the dusky woods; 
Where the chipmunk dallies 
And the partridge broods. 


Only there the seeker 
Shall find peace of heart; 
Wiser grown---and meeker 
From the world apart! 
There the worker, jaded, 
From the sweating town 
Shall, to rest persuaded, 
Lay his burden down! 


In the silent places; 
In the still retreats; 
Where each sunbeam traces 
Golden, strange conceits; 
Where the oaks and larches 
Flourish and increase, 
"Neath their healing arches, 
There is perfect peace! 


—C. M. Lindsay. 








A Great Figure Passes 
ROFESSOR CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, died at his beauti- 
ful estate, Holm Lea, Brookline, on Tuesday, March 22. 
He was eighty-five years of age at the time of his death. 

Professor Sargent’s achievements and his contributions 
to horticulture and forestry are so numerous that it would 
seem superfluous to attempt to enumerate them. In a 
comprehensive survey of his monumental achievements, 
printed six years ago in the pages of this magazine, Col. 
Henry S. Graves said: “History has demonstrated in 
the United States, as in other countries, that the estab- 
lishment of forestry is a process of many years of 
development. Much of what we have achieved is the 
result of foundations laid from thirty to forty years 





CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 
1842-1927 
ago by men of vision and strength who instituted the 
first fight against the destruction of our forests. Con- 
spicuous among these leaders is Dr. Charles Sprague 
Sargent, who exerted a powerful influence on the initia- 
tion of the forestry movement in the early days.” 

As author of the “Manual of the Trees of North 
America,’ Professor Sargent’s name is known to virtually 
every forester and every student of tree life. His great- 
est achievement, however, is the Arnold Arboretum, 
which, through his untiring efforts over a period of a 
half century, he developed into one of the world’s great- 
est horticultural institutions, and it is his monument. 








A Sylvan Prophecy 


By F. M. 


OT every tree has imprinted in its heart a pre- 
The unique marking 
shown here was found in a log of white ash 


diction of its own destiny. 


about fifteen inches in diameter. 

It is natural that one should seek an explanation of 
the unusual form of the figure. While an absolutely 
still a high 





certain explanation may not be _ possible 
degree of probability surrounds results where certain 
factors and forces are known to be operative. In the 
first place close examination proved the discoloration 
was not due to fungal action. The annual ring which 
marks the farthest part of the blade and handle of the 
hatchet-like figure from the center, measures a greater 
distance from _ the 
disk’s center than any 
other part of the ring. 
Diameter growth there- 
fore had been some- 
what more rapid at 
these points than else- 
where. 

The figure is rather 
dark brown in color 
while all the remaining 
part of wood of the 
disk is much lighter 
which makes the figure 
very conspicuous. The 
difference between the 
heart wood and sap 
wood is not great in 
this specimen. It is 
highly 
that water passed with 
greater ease at first, 
through that part of 
the annual rings shown 
by the hatchet-like fig- 


probable then 


ure, when living, while 
the remainder of the 
annual rings offered 
somewhat greater resistance. This state of affairs 
existed till about the 45th year when equal passage of 
water was apparently maintained in each annual ring 


and no difference in color ensued. It is well known that 





THE SHADOW OF ITS FATE, BURIED IN THE HEART by an 

OF THE ASH . 

In a disk cut from an ash log fifteen inches in diameter, 
this striking figure of an ax-head was found 


ANDREWS 


a general decrease in pressure occurs toward the top of 
a tree. In fact, long ago Hales showed that guages 
located closely together, and at the same level, may 
show considerable differences in pressure, owing to the 
variation in pressure required to force water from one 
region of cells to another. Time, therefore, is necessary, 
if uniformity of pressure is to occur. The difference 
in color which is so commonly observed in, heart wood 
and sap wood is due to the fact that various substances, 
organic and at times inorganic, enter the cell walls and 
frequently also the cavities of the heart wood cells. 
3efore the cells of the heart wood die certain of these 
substances occur in them and find their way into the 
walls or remain in con- 
siderable quantity in 
their cavities. Such a 
state of affairs hap- 
pened to occur very 
locally in the disk of 
ash wood here shown, 
and in such a way 
as to produce the 
figure resembling a 
hatchet. It will be 
noted that the sides of 
the figure are sharply 
delimited on all sides 
from the lighter wood 
about it and also that 
the handle and edge of 
the hatchet-like figure 
end sharply on the 45th 
annual ring. No evi- 
dence of an injury was 
present, but it is well 
known that changes 
may be brought about 
injury which 
may resemble the for- 
mation of the usual 
heart wood. The speci- 
men is of interest not only on account of the unusual and 
accidental form of the figure, but also because of its clear 
demarkation from the rest of the wood. It was presented 
to Indiana University by Mr. Will P. Edmondson. 


The Brown Cone’s Brood 


(Continued from page 291 


who scampered about their feet. But here there was 
little for the field-mice to eat on the narrow ledge, and, 
after debating between themselves they started to gnaw 


at the bark at the bottom of the trees. They gnawed 
away the outer bark to the tender inner surface, and so 
worked steadily making a bare ring entirely around 
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them. They girdled the second tree, but when they tried 
the third they found that resin, and a sugary substance 
had oozed from the bark, and was covered with myriads 
of black ants forever going up and down. These did 
not take their fancy, so, finding little else to eat here, 
they decided to move to better quarters, and went im- 
mediately, leaving the trees with wide white wounds at 
their feet. And immediately into these wounds flew a 
family of tiny seeds of the deadly fungus that had been 
waiting an opportunity to find a growing place where 
they would not have to work hard for food. The trees 
were so strong and full of sap that the fungus thrived 
wonderfully, taking all of the tree food for itself, and 
starving the trees. It was years before it succeeded in 
rotting the massive trunks. But in time it accomplished 
its deadly work, and then was dashed to the valley 
below when the two trees finally fell, and here it again 
sent out its seeds, taking its deadly toll of the forest 
each year. 

On the ledge now there stood but one tree, a giant 
pine such as its parent tree before it had been in the 
long, long ago time. It had grown to its full height, 
and since the sap was not able to draw itself up higher, 
the top branches had spread out the better to receive 
their food. Cones formed on its branches, and each year 
dropped off into the valley, and some of the seeds grew, 
and some formed the winter food for many bright-eyed 
fittle inhabitants of the woods below, but the old tree 
cared little which, for it knew they were doing good. 
And as it formed the cones each year, it stood on its 
ledge dreaming long dreams of days gone by when the 
ten trees stood side by side and fought the elements and 
dangers of life together. And there, if you should look 
up from the wonderfully beautiful valley below, you can 
see it dreaming still, securely standing on its jutting, 
narrow ledge, seeming but a pygmy shrub against the 
blue arch of the sky. 


# 


Forest Service Secures Major 


R. Y. Stuart 


AJ. R. Y. STUART, until recently, secretary of the 

department of forests and waters of Pennsylvania, 
and previously with a long experience in the Forest Serv- 
ice, has been appointed by Secretary Jardine to head the 
public relations branch of the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to succeed 
Paul G. Redington who becomes Chief of the Biological 
Major Stuart has previously spent many years 
He assumed office February 16. 


Survey. 
in the Forest Service. 


Howard Becomes New York 
Superintendent of Forests 


ILLIAM G. HOWARD, for the past sixteen 
W vears Assistant Superintendent of New York 
State Forests, has been recently appointed Superintendent 
of State Forests to succeed the late Clifford R. Pettis. 

He was graduated from Harvard College in 1907 
with the degree of A. -B., and from Harvard Forest 
school with the degree of M. F., in 1908. His first work 
after graduating was done in the United States Forest 


Service in California in 1908 and 1909. In the latter 





year he was appointed forester in the New York State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, serving in that 
capacity until 1911 when the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission was absorbed in the newly organized Con- 
servation Commission, when he was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of State Forests under Superintendent 
Clifford R. Pettis. 

In the sixteen years he has served as Assistant Super- 
intendent of State Forests, Mr. Howard’s work has 


been characterized by thoroughness and effectiveness. 


The wealth, beauty, fertility and healthfulness of the country largely depends 


upon the conservation of our forests and the planting of trees.--- Whittier. 
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Eluded Speed Cops 
The story of Ranger Bill McDonald's diary is still told in 
Alaska and the Northwest although Bill made the following 
entry up on the Chugach Forest away back in 1915: 
May 10.—Took launch to Montague Island. Arrived 4 P. M. 
Landed and walked inland through timber. At 4.45 P. M. about 
mile from shore met brown bear. Reached boat at 4.02 P. M. 


Cooperation 

A man milliner went hunting with Paul Rainey. The man 
milliner had never hunted lions before and he was _ nervous. 
Soon the spoor of a lion was discovered in a rhino path. 

The man milliner bent down over the spoor and studied it 
closely. Then he straightened 
up and smiled in a ghastly way. 

“I'll tell you what we'll do,” 
he said. “You go ahead and # 
see where he went, and I'll go 
back and see where he came 
from.”"—The Los Angeles Times. 


yt? 


Officious Fish 4 
“Are the fish cautious at Lake . | y 
Lalapaloosa ?” “ ‘ 


“Are they? Say, they ask o 
for your fishing license before they look at the bait.”—Allston 
Recorder. 
I Ask You 
I am seeking a job on a turpentine place as commissary man 
I can also manage. Can do all. I have the 
experience in all departments of the turpentine business. Honest 
What can any turpentine man have to 
Go anywhere at once—Want ad in Naval Stores 


and bookkeeper. 


and sober and single. 
offer me? 
Review. 
The Camel’s Nightmare 
About the time of the Civil War, the Government conceived 
the brilliant idea of importing camels to this southwestern coun- 
try and naturalizing them as burden bearers, states the Coconino 
(Arizona) News. Dreaming one night, one of these poor, home- 
sick beasts was heard to murmur: 
Canary birds feed on sugar and seed 
Parrots have crackers to crunch; 
And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch; 
3ut there’s never a question 
About my digestion— 
Anything does for me. 
Weather Note 
“Fair and colder” is no joke— 
*Tis apt to make the crocus croak. 
—Washington Post. 
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Utilization Note 
He was a considerate husband. When ordering wood he 
stipulated “nice soft wood suitable for a woman to chop.”— 
Larnia Observer. 
It Isn’t Done 
Their honesty’s unquestioned, 
Their morals never lax; 
But we've yet to hear a fisherman 
Confine himself to facts. 
—Lumber Cooperator. 


Ranger Correspondence School Please Note 
Below are listed some of the answers to questions asked of 
applicants for Forest Ranger jobs in Pennsylvania: 
Q. Define the following forestry terms: Lots, Stumpage, Off- 
set, Bog. 
A. A lot is an undersized section. 
Stumpage is the base of a tree used for lumber. 
Offset. Wind that starts from a different direction. 
Bog. A loose piece of earth generally floating around in 
the water. It can be stationary in its position but it is 
always wet and jelly like. Has no solid bottom. 
QO. Explain how observation towers can be used in fire pro- 
tection work. 
A. The lookout watchman sights across an instrument called 
an azimuth which is directed towards the smoke. 
Q. Who is chief of the U. S. Forest Service? 
A. Horace Greeley—Smoke Screen. 


Rough On Supervisors 

“T called on the Supervisor of the Funeral National Forest, 
and as I recall it now, I beat him to the draw and stopped firing 
only when both of my guns were empty. I rolled the body under 
the desk and walked out.” 

The above is from the pen of one of our esteemed fiction 
writers.—Forest Service Bulletin. 

So Does The Taxi Meter 

Son: What is a taxidermist? 

Father: He skins animals. 

Son: Well, what is a taxi driver? 

Father: He skins humans. 

—Cornell Widow. 

From An Accident Report ‘ a 

Extent of Injury—Small gash 
in head, cut by falling rock. 

Statement of Injured — “Holy 
Smoke !” 

(How things have changed 
since the time when highways 
were built almost entirely by 
mules and mule-skinners.)—California Highway News. 
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Endowment Fund is Over-Subscribed 


(Continued from page 264) 


Ovid M. Butler, Percy Chubb, Mrs. Helen R. Thayer, Mrs. 
B. W. Heinemann, Miss Isabella C. Chalfant, Miss Helen E. 
Babcock, John L. Severance, William H. Vanderbilt, William M. 
Meigs, E. D. Tenney. 

Mrs. Amelia V. Malcolm, Henry M. Canby, Dr. Thomas R. 
Boggs, James Sharp, Alfred T. Stanley, Mrs. B. R. Green, P. F. 
Carroll, Mrs. William G. Mendenhall, H. W. T. Steinway, T. C. 
Baker, Mrs. H. W. Page, Mrs. Horace E. Deming, Mrs. Eckley 
B. Coxe Estate, James D. Colt, Miss Elizabeth G. White, Walter 
J. Comstock, C. W. Kress, Miss Grace D. Litchfield, David W. 
Williams, Mrs. Edward A. Grossman, Miss Sarah Keen Wood, 
Francis S. Laws, Washington Ginder, Henry H. Abbott, A. W. 
Jenkins, Mrs. William Karn, Herbert G. Lowe, James F. Morton, 
Dr. Paul Kyle, Miss Mary S. B. Roberts, Anthony W. Robinson, 
Miss Harriet M. Lay, Herbert L. Towle, Mrs. Glenola B. Rose, 
Herbert M. Warren, A. D. Gomery, Christian Girl, Elliot S. 
Benedict, Lewis C. Rice, Walter C. Shoop, Harris Fahnestock, 
Mrs. W. D. Ellwanger, Mabel V. Brooks, Hannah C. Blaney, 
J. Clifford Rosengarten, George J. Lehne, Mrs. C. Wilbur Miller, 
Harry V. Jong, O. M. Porter, Dr. Louis Hauswirth, Junius S. 
Morgan, Jr., Alice G. Chandler, Minna B. Hall, James L. Jenks, 
Mrs. Edward W. Emerson, P. M. Ayer, Miss Florence M. Lane, 
Frederick T. Steinway, Fred Vogel, Dr. W. P. Wilson, H. M. 
M. Richards, William A. Haskell, Mrs. M. B. Warner, Walter 
Pierson, Jr., Miss Carrie M. Acton, Arthur Drinkwater, Miss 
E. H. Brasington, A. W. F. Brown, Frank E. McCabe, Dr. 
C. A. Hamann, Mrs. F. E. Haskell, Laurence A. Hardy, Clar- 
ence H. Wisham, Mrs. E. C. R. Laidlaw, Mrs. A. C. White, 
Charles H. Adams, 2nd, J. Roy West; Alfred J. Hodge, Erdman 
West, Robert Ridgway, Walter W. Beaty, Thomas A. McBeth, 
George B. Springman, C. W. Ruedlinger, F. W. Buxton, C. S. 
Hodges, S. Hagar, J. H. C. Bagby, Dr. Samuel Amberg, Miss 
Mary Hunsiker, Joseph Deutsch, Albert Wilde, Miss Mary C. 
Sumner, E. D. McBain, Edward M. Benson, Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, Miss Malvina Bennett, H. B. Jackson, Claude Meeker, 
D. A. Stewart, Warren H. Manning, H. J. Ninman, C. F. 
Morey, Ernest T. Carter, Coralie H. Johnston, Mrs. Henry 
J. Kellogg, Miss M. B. Curtis, Thomas M. Robinson, Miss 
Katharine A. Dickel, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Warren, Mrs. 
George H. Warren, Miss Esther Anna Gable,- John McLaren, 
Mrs. Charles R. Sweet, R. Jones Hess, Mrs. Augustus M. 
Gerdes, Henry R. French, Ray H. Wiswell, J. Willis Martin, 
B. L. Stowe, Samuel Thorne, Mrs. Hendon Chubb, Francis 
Drexel Smith, Thomas Liggett, C. K. Corbin, Paul N. Muers, 
Miss Alice Burton, Spencer Ervin, Dr. George S. Ray, Mrs. 
F. H. Stone, Miss Mary S. Sabin, Samuel Schenck, Miss Martha 
J. H. Gerry, James Geddes, Jr., Haile Chisholm, Miss Ruth L. 
Spaulding, E. Covert Hulst, B. B. Bristol, Mrs. Charles P. 
Putnam, E. A. Zeigler, Alexander Lincoln, J. P. Little, Mary E. 
Converse, G. A. Pearson, J. Jongkindt, R. H. Mansley, Carl I. 
Peterson, C. Aubrey De Long, Mrs. W. L. Mathews, Miss 
Lirene Hardy, Arthur Pagels, Isaac W. Bernheim, Mark W. 
Richardson, Edward Ireland, Charles Manzelmann, Jr., Mrs. D. 
C. McCormick, Dr. Joseph M. Fox, Miss Annie M. Wilson, 
Louis Maurer, Carlisle B. Tuttle, J. A. Flemer, Miss Margaret 
Armstrong, Ingersoll Bowditch, Mrs. William A. McKinney, 
E. D. Hanscom, Mrs. M. E. Hanrahan, Mrs. Mina Weil, Mrs. 
Oric Bates, Ernest Heiser, F. D. Amsden, E. C. Melcher, Mor- 
ris E. Leeds, Charles P. Vogel, Miss Isabel Howland, A. N. 
Lewis, John A. Squire, John Uri Lloyd, Webster G. Hodge, 
Miss Alice M. Howland, Mrs. Paul C. Ransom, W. R. Errett, 
E. S. Lewars, Mrs. M. Schreitmiller, Mrs. James Quan, Walter 


H. Cluett, Miss Mary Beatrice Fox, Carl J. Ullmann, Henry 
A. Perkins, A. G. Hauge, J. W. Stokes, F. E. Mitchell, Annie 
Barton, Carl E. Peck, Mrs. Robert G. Ault, Mrs. R. W. Em- 
mons, Miss Mary E. Emery, Harold Peabody, William Maxwell, 
George H. Brown, Mrs. John S. Kennedy, Charles N. Borden, 
F. W. Lyman, Frederick V. Coville, C. McC. Reeve, N. E. 
Maddock, Miss Alice O. Hastings, J. M. Hixson, Arthur Noble, 
M. H. Pierce, Frank Schwabacher, Roger S. Baldwin, E. H. 
Boynton, Walter E. Kelley, Francis Arnold, Julian W. Hudson, 
J. E. Peacock, J. M. Elliott, Miss Margaretta S. Hinchman, 
Frank D. Haun, F. L. Kennedy, Richard T. Fisher, Sarah Noble 
Ives, E. B. Fenwick, Charles H. Traiser, W. W. Boyd, Mrs. 
Richard Nunn, Mrs. C. M. Wilkes) George D. Watrous, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burges Johnson, Francis Kiefer, Thornton T. Munger, C. 
B. Annett, William Craig, Carey S. Lord, A. G. Jackson, Mrs. 
F. W. Gilbert, Edward S. Stilson, Mrs. George N. Aldredge, 
Miss May Butler, H. V. Berg, Mrs. Frances ). Dole, Mr. 
George E. Curtis, Emilie Stroehlein, Walter S. Little, Margaret 
Ellwanger, Mrs. J. S. McLennan, C. C. Schepmoes, F. S. New- 
man, P. A. Mossman, Mary H. Ingham, Florence Sibley, Norman 
Clyde, C. Bradford Bidwell, Richard T. Holbrook, Albert Swaile, 
Wallace M. Riddle, Mary B. Lothrop, Emily Howland, Aldo 
Leopold, Mrs. W. B. Symmes, Miss E. F. Williams, Forrest H. 
Colby, Holmes Smith, Isabel Blake, Mary Peabody Williamson, 
Emma S. Hamlin, Samuel Merrill, Robert Crabb, W. Clarke 
Symington, Mrs. Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Miss Sarah L. Tower, 
George H. Eberhard, Philip N. Libby, Edward McDowell Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. E. P. Boggs, Miss A. N. Longfellow, Miss Jo- 
sephine Carter, Mrs. John F. Moors, Prof. Lindsay T. Damon, 
W. J. Eagle, Mary FE. Mullins, Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, Mrs. 
G. S. Weston, John D. Guthrie, Mrs. Robert Gair, Jr., George 
W. Mehaffey, Miss Edith A. Wilkins, John Louis Mauran, Mrs. 
J. E. Caldwell, J. E. Meyer, Mrs. T. K. Lothrop, Miss Anna 
F. Hunter, Dr. R. W. Roethke, Peter Potter, Mrs. Gordon 
Voorhies, R. O. Doubler, Louis B. Bishop, Miss M. A. Spalding, 
Guy Hopping, Joe A. Graham, Mrs. Kate K. Davis, Miss Lydia 
M. Webster, Miss E. W. Fisher, Mrs. Bertha Kindig, R. A. 
Dobbins, Barrington Moore, Emil Britt, Mrs. Robert P. Esty, 
J. V. Rogers, Herbert T. Woodmansee, Miss Sarah E. Pratt, 
Miss Anna B. Hayes, Edith Davidson Harris, Mrs. Louis H. 
Fitch, Daniel F. Jones, Warwick S. Carpenter, O. F. Mattison, 
P. W. George, John R. Metcalf, K. Chisholm, Viola E. Mac- 
Lean, Mrs. D. S. Greenough, W. D. Patterson, Kenneth M. 
Bissell, Mrs. O. E. Angstman, W. H. Managan, Paul S. Vos- 
burg, Miss Dora R. Isenberg, J. M. Scoville, Mrs. Charles F. 
Wentworth, Miss M. M. Mourraille, W. C. Weeks, George R. 
Goodwin, Miss Mary Scarlett, Mrs. Frank R. Logue, H. E. 
Burton, Prof. Frederick M. Pedersen, M. S. Cautley, L. Mal- 
colm Forbes, Mrs. R. S. Pierrepont, Dr. Leonard Wheeler, 
James L. Goodwin, John H. Miller, Mrs. Henry B. Sprague, 
Mrs. Daniel Beckwith, Mrs. G. E. Vincent, Mrs. Andrew A. 
Webster, F. W. Kelsey, A. W. Hoppenstedt, Miss Ellen G. 
Perkins, Miss R. C. Boardman, M. S. Harvey, Mrs. F. N. 
Schmidt, Mrs. John Hills, Charles F. T. Seaverns, Mrs. F. N 
Schmidt, Mrs. Henry Von Lengerke Meyer, Miss A. A. 
Richards, Nathan D. Canterbury, R. Clifford Hall, D. E. 
Pomeroy, Frederick L. Lehr, W. L’E. Barnett, Mrs. Richard 
S. Barnes, Dr. John E. Weeks, Miss Nina G. Carter, William 
C. Coles, Robert S. Gardner, Miss Ellen E. Langdon, Miss 
M. P. Saunders, Harry Lee Baker, Miss Alberta J. Crombie, 
Miss Grace Ware Holbrook, Charles Stewart Butler, George 
D. Selby, Henry W. Farman, Reginald H. Parsons. 





























When these Four Men Meet- 
You May Save Thousands 
in Shipping-Waste 


FTER a half hour spent together these four men may have a 
startling story to tell you—about shipping waste in your plant. 






Thousands of dollars are being saved by many concerns after 
investigations which proved that excessively heavy woods were 
going into crates. 

It will cost little; it may save much to bring together these four men: 








Your Purchasing Agent. He has current lumber prices. And 
without doubt, he is a good judge of lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Woods 


Your Traffic Manager. He will furnish rates and records on out- 
A continuous dependable supply of 7 ‘ ‘ <3 . 
© taha-watehs cenit te thane going shipments—very necessary in arriving at final costs of crating 


packing need. Abundant strength— lumber. 


easy working—nail without splitting. m ‘ 
Your Packing Foreman. He can point out the wastes due to hard- 


Cut-to-size Crating for to-work woods that split easily when nailed. 

Standardized Crates The Weyerhaeuser Man. He knows crating and crating lumber. It 
If you can standardize your crates, you is part of his service to help you pick a wood that suits your needs 
will save additional money with ° 1] Heh dal f hi . H 
aiceasiieadindaremaieniars wales tienes most economically. He has uncovered a lot of shipping wastes. He 
ber— bundled, ready to nail up. No is a good man to keep in touch with. 
freight on waste. No costs for cutting. p ¥ y . 
Less storage space. Rapid packing. Write us for complete details of a crating lumber session. 


Weyerhaeuser Light-weight Crating Woods 


Choice of 8 kinds ~ Light but strong ~Work easily ~Nail without splitting 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 

for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 

species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles 
for telephone and electric transmission lines. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels bv the Weverhaeuser Sales Company, S Washington, with branch 








L 
offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chi ; 2563 Franklin Ave., St. Paul: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New 
York; 812 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; Portsmouth, Rhode Island; "2401 First National Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo. 
Mention AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest Lirz—lIt Helps 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Seventh National Park Conference 

The seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on State Parks will be 
held in the Palisades Interstate Park, New 
York, May 17-20, inclusive. 

Every tangent of park devel- 
opment will be presented at the 
meeting in addresses and dis- 
cussions, including legislation, 
administration, financing, for- 
estry, motor camping, sanita- = 
tion, engineering, educational 
use of State Parks and their 
development. 

In selecting this location the 
conference is returning to the 
scene of its second annual 
meeting, which was held in the 
Palisades Interstate Park in 
1922. 


New Jersey Ready for Fire 
Season 

Under the 

State Fire Warden Leonidas 

Coyle, the New Jersey Forest 


supervision of 


Fire Service has formed an 
extensive program preparatory 
to combating the forest-fire 
menace in the State. Every 
available means has been util- 
ized to reduce fire hazards, 


including radio and airplanes. 


More than 400 local wardens 
have been organized, each hav- 
ing at his direction registered 
crews of from 10 to 15 men. 
It is estimated that a total of 
3,300 trained men are available in the 
State for fighting forest fires. The Marine 
Corps and the Coast Guard offer 800 addi- 
tional men in case of an emergency. 
Tentative arrangements have been made 


Rassh Hr durten vss 


for the use of airplanes in case of large 
fires. Such an addition will enable forest 
officers to cover any part of the State in 
a short time and make accurate observa- 
tions of the number of fires, their size 





AMERICA’S LARGEST NATIONAL CEMETERY 


Dedicated to Carelessness and Ignorance 


and the direction and speed they are burn- 
ing. The United States Weather Bureau 
will cooperate by giving special service 
in forecasts and reports of forest fire 
weather. 
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Alaska Gets New Bird Refuge and Fur 
Preserve 

President Coolidge, by recent executive 
order, has set aside certain areas along 
the Alaska Railroad as a preserve and 
breeding ground for muskrats 
and beavers, and a tract of 14 
square miles about the Govern- 
ment Hotel at Curry, Alaska, 
as a refuge for the protection 
of wild birds and game and 
fur-bearing animals. In the 
refuge at Curry fishing will 
be regulated by the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the hunting 
and trapping of birds and 
game and fur-bearing animals, 
other than brown and grizzly 
bears, wolves and wolverines, 
will be permitted only under 
regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the Alaska 
game law. 

The muskrat and beaver pre- 
serve along the Alaska Rail- 
road consists of eight tracts 
aggregating six square miles. 
Trapping or otherwise killing 
these fur-bearing animals on 
the preserve will be unlawful, 
except under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but 
the taking of other animals 
and birds permitted under the 
Alaska game law is not re- 
stricted by the new order. 


Louisiana Contracts to Reforest Land 
The Industrial Lumber Company has 
completed a contract with the State of 
Louisiana whereby it has entered 25,000 
acres of land under State contract for 
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reforestation. The land is entered at a 
tax valuation of $3 an acre and will remain 
under timber growing contract for a period 
of 40 years. About 50 per cent of the 
land will be artificially reforested. 


Wisconsin to Have National Forest 

Wisconsin’s first National Forest will be 
established soon if the National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission gives its approval to 
United States Forest Service plans already 
approved by the State of Wisconsin. Gov- 
ernor Zimmerman jointly with the Wiscon- 
sin Land Commission and the Commis- 
sioner of Conservation has approved the 
proposal under the terms of an enabling 
act passed by the 1925 State legislature, 
which extended permission to the Federal 
Government to acquire not more than 
100,000 acres for the establishment of a 
National Forest in Wisconsin. The pur- 
chase of the full 100,000 acres is contem- 
plated in present Federal Forest Service 
plans. 

The area approved for purchase lies in 
Forest and Oneida counties. Excellent 
stands of young hardwoods, hemlock and 
white pine exist on the tract, and it is de- 
scribed as one of the best demonstration 
forest areas in the Lake States. Demon- 
strating the practicability of forestry and 
encouraging the practice of forestry on 
private holdings and cut-over lands and in 
the farm woodlots of the State are the 
main objects behind the founding of the 
new National Forest. Planting will be 
necessary on only a part of the tract. 


Erle Kauffman Joins Association Staff 

Erle Kauffman, of Washington, D. C., 
joined the staff of The American Forestry 
Association on March 15, as an Assistant 
Editor of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
Lire. In addition, he will have charge of 
the educational publicity work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Kauffman is especially well qualified 
for the work, having prepared himself for 
this field at the Universities of California 
and Southern California, and at Columbia 
University, in New York. He has been 
connected with a number of newspapers, 
among them the Baltimore Sun, and the 
Los Angeles Times, and has written for 
various magazines. Mr. Kauffman has 
been particularly interested in forestry and 
was for several years prior to the war a 
member of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice in California. His experience in other 
lines of publicity has been with the Na- 
tional Community Enterprises, Inc., which 
dealt with community motion pictures and 
recreation, and the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studio, of Los Angeles. 





Wisconsin Passes Forest Tax 
Amendment 
Although the official result to deter- 
mine whether or not the State Constitu- 
tion of Wisconsin shall be amended to 





(Near himber Line on Mount Ev rans 
Denver Mountain Parks - 


The Forest Makes a Valiant 
Fight to Reach the Heights 


The fantastic beauty of the great twisted wooden sprites that have 
battled the elements on the high mountains at timberline is one of the 
hundreds of inspiring sights that makes Colorado the wonder scenic 
land of the world. 

A new auto road (the highest in the world) goes to the top of 
Mount Evans (14,259 ft.). 


LOW SUMMER RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 


Write to us for information and a free illustrated booklet. 


Denver Tourist Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
513 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colorado 


oENVERTHE GATEWay 


NATIONA’ KS 
ANDO $2 NATIONALS ON UMENTS 














Membership @© Emblems 


Our artistic membership emblem was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. It is octagon shaped with gold beveled 
edges. The tree is modeled in gold and covered with transparent green 
enamel. The A. F. A. is inlaid in dark green enamel. 


Only by purchasing in large quantities are we able to offer this pin at 
such a low price. 


Furnished with screw post for attaching to coat lapel or pin with safety 
lock attachment. When ordering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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BEAN’S 
New Indian Moccasin 
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eR 


With single sole, 
spring heel $3.85 


Strictly hand made. Worn l 
Whites since Maine was made a State. Lots of 
factories make moccasins, but if there is a 
better one I have yet to see it. 

Boys, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.10. With sole, $3.00. Color, 
dark oi! tanned. Send for free sample of leather used 
in these moccasins, and NEW CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN 


by Indians and 


922 Main Street Freeport, Maine 





Why You Should Buy Huber’s 
SILVER FOXES 


Due to our rigid inspection and selective 
mating we are producing a fox of the 
highest quality and type that is on the 
market. They are raised under sanitary 
conditions and scientifically fed on a bal- 
anced ration which has produced strong 
healthy stock with pelts of fine fur, won- 
derful texture and large brushes with 
white tips. Our customers get full value 
for every dollar invested coupled with un- 
equalled service. Prices are reasonable. 


HUBER’S SILVER FOX FARM 


BROOKS, WISCONSIN 














PIONEER BREEDER 
of the U. S. 
Buy your Quality 
Silver Foxes at 














right prices 





SCHLEICHER SILVER FOX FARM 





Mount Lowe 3 California 








ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS 


Old Ivory Beads Indian Curios 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality 
VANCE R. McDONALD 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 

















Keeps Car Clean 
Prevents Forest Fires 


You ought to havean Auto Have It Ash Tray 
in your car—for ashes, burnt matches, cigar- 
ette stubs, cigar butts, etc. and to help pre- 
vent forest fires. Easily attached to any 
type of dash—swings out of way under in- 
strument board when not in use—prevents 
ashes from blowing back into rear seat. 
“Auto Have It” 
Mottled-lacquer removable ash receiver— 
nickeled supporting 
\ arm and fittings. Sent 
= postpaid for a dollar — 
money back if you 
29" don’t think it’s well 


< worth the price. 
Wee HAVE IT CO. 
ae. LaCrosse Wisconsin 
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permit the Legislature to pass a forest 
tax measure, has not been announced, 
indications are that the amendment has 
passed. As this issue goes to press the 
following telegram from O. T. Swan, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is received: 

“Press reports and Harrington say for- 
est tax amendment probably passed but 
official returns not available for several 
weeks. Apparently rural sections voted 
in many cases against it but amendment 
has large lead in south and in the large 
cities indicating a final majority.  Mil- 
waukee favored by thirty-nine thousand 
to twenty-eight thousand. Oshkosh fif- 
teen hundred to six hundred. Madison 
seven thousand to five thousand. She- 
boygan three thousand to two thousand. 
Very few reports from northern half of 
State. A special joint legislative commit- 
tee just appointed will soon begin hear- 
ings so that legislation may be presented 
at this session. Committee consists of 
Senators George Blanchard, Otto Mueller 
and Assemblymen Alvin Reis, Richard 
Trimbauth and Fronck.” 

Feeling confident that the official result 
will show a substantial majority in favor 
of the amendment, friends of forestry in 
the State are preparing a forest tax 
measure to be introduced in the current 
session of the Legislature. It is hoped 
that such a measure can be passed with- 
out delay in order to bring relief from 
the present high taxation of young grow- 
ing forests in the State. 


Vermont Forestry Association Head to 
Retire 

Prof. Kk. R. B. Flint, president of the 
Vermont Forestry Association, has  an- 
nounced his retirement from active service 
early in May, after heading the association 
since its organization, in 1925. 

The awakened interest of the public in 
the forest situation in Vermont is largely 
due to the untiring efforts of Professor 
Flint. Not only does the Vermont For- 
estry Association owe him a debt of grati- 
tude but also present and future genera- 


tions of Vermonters. 


Reforestation Makes Headway in 
England 


By A. Epwarp HAmMMonpD 


The British Forestry Commission con- 
tinues to make headway with its policy of 
land acquisition and planting. Much of 
the land acquired is rented on long lease, 
the shooting rights being retained by the 
owner. Up to the end of last month 81,000 
acres had been planted in Great Britain. 
and it is hoped to reach a total of 150,000 
acres before the expiration of 1928. This 
is part of the scheme to establish 1,750,000 
acres of State forests. With the aid of 
grants which the Commission has _pro- 
vided, local authorities and private indi- 


viduals have planted about 50,000 acres, 
and by the end of another two years it is 
expected that 100,000 acres will be planted 
under this scheme. 

Part of the British Forestry Commis- 
sion’s policy is the systematic establish- 
ment of forest-worker’s holdings at a rate 
of five holdings to every 1,000 acres of 
atforested land. Two hundred and _ forty 
holdings have been completed, and work is 
proceeding on 162 more. Each holding has 
a maximum area of ten acres, while graz- 
ing land, where available, is added, so that 
the forest worker, in addition to cultivat- 
ing his holding, can keep cows or rear 
pigs. The holder is guaranteed by the 
Commission not less than 150 days’ work 
in the forest during the year, while for the 
remaining period he is provided with facil- 
ities for cultivating his holding. 

A bill was passed in Parliament this 
month giving the Forestry Commissioners 
powers to make and enforce by-laws on 
the areas under their control. It is in- 
tended to throw sections of the newly- 
planted sections open to the public, so that 
the people can have the full benefit of what 
is in effect national property, and the new 
powers which the Commissioners have been 
given merely enable them to take steps 
against careless or wilful damage and to 
establish safeguarding measures against fire. 


Will Dilg Dies in Washington 


After a long illness, Will H.  Dilg, 
founder of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, died in the Episcopal Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital at Washington, D. 
C., on March 27. Mr. Dilg’s death was 
not wholly unexpected, as fear had been 
expressed for a number of years that he 
could not survive a throat infection from 
which he was suffering. Indeed, he had 
been told by his physicians that he could 
not hope to live long and that the only 
way in which to prolong his life would 
be through an operation on his throat. 
Mr. Dilg, it is said, refused to have the 
operation performed on the ground that 
it would cost him the loss of his voice 
and would thus prevent him from carry- 
ing on his campaign in behalf of con- 
servation, 

Mr. Dilg was not only founder of the 
Izaak Walton League of America but 
served as its president until about a year 
ago, when Charles W. Folds, of Chicago, 
was selected as his successor. Mr. Dilg’s 
activities in conservation were largely in 
the field of fish and game, and as presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League he was 
primarily instrumental in the establishment 
of the Upper Mississippi Wild Life Refuge. 
His outstanding achievement, however, was 
the organization of the league which, in 
a period of four years, has grown to an 
institution of more than 2,000 local chap- 
ters in the United States. 
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Secretary Amends Hunting Regulations 
For Migratory Birds 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine on 
April 5 issued amended regulations under 
migratory-bird treaty act, 
President which 


During the next 


the Federal 
approved by the be- 
come effective at once. 
hunting season it will be unlawful to take 
more than 4 woodcocks a day (instead of 
6 as the only shorebirds 
that may be during the 
1927 and 1928 are jacksnipe and woodcock, 
a two-year season now being pre- 
scribed for greater and lesser yellowlegs. 
No changes are made in existing regula- 
length of 


formerly), and 
hunted seasons 


closed 


tions affecting the seasons or 


size of bag limits on ducks and geese. 
The use of 
is prohibited, but on coastal waters  sink- 


sinkboxes on inland waters 


boxes may be used under restrictions that 
provide that each one must be at least 700 
yards from any shore, island, or other sink- 
box. The use of motorboats and airplanes 
to drive and rally ducks to keep them mov- 
better shooting is 


ing and thus provide 


prohibited under the new regulations. 


Local changes in the regulations affect 
the dates of open seasons for hunting wild 
fowl in northeastern California and north- 


Idaho. 


ern 


Forest Products Laboratory in West 
Just prior to adjournment both 
of the Washington legislature passed Sen- 


228 


houses 
ate Bill forest products 
laboratory at the Washing- 
ton and appropriating $45,000 for that pur- 
The bill is 
Governor Hartley. 
great interest in the bill, looking upon a 


creating a 
University of 
hands of 


Se. now in the 
I 


Lumbermen evidence 


forest products laboratory as necessary to 
the future of the industry. 


Slash Pine for South 
Slash pine, or yellow pine, according to 
the United States Service, is 
of the most profitable timber trees in the 
South, rapid 
growth and of early money returns from 


Forest one 


combining the merits of 
turpentine and timber. 

An acre of slash pine, well set, may be 
expected to yield at present prices an 
average of $3 to $5 yearly in turpentine 
and timber, the department points out. On 
the average soil and at an age of 20 years 
the trees will be from 40 to 50 feet in 
height and from 5 to 7 inches in diameter. 
There are often from 200 to 300 such trees 
on an 

The 
attempting to grow slash pine, except in 
an experimental above the coastal 
plain of North Carolina or west of the 
Mississippi River. It is a tree of the 
warmer Southeastern States and the outly- 
ing groups of islands. 


acre. 


department warns, however, against 


way, 
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(oo days! A whole summer gloriously brimmed 
with sunshine and fun! A thousand times you'll 
wantan Elto—for Eltoaddsa thousand joystooutdoordays. 


The Super Elto gives tireless, speedy water transporta- 
tion for the fisherman, the vacationist, the whole family. 
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Take it with you anywhere. Use it on any boat, on 
any lake or bay or river. Anyone can run it. Elto’s ex- 
clusive quarter-turn starting, its simplicity and reliability 
invite use by even the younger members of the family. 


Send for the Super Elto catalog — an interesting and : 


helpful guide in the selection of an outboard motor. 
Write today! ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., 
Ole Evinrude, President, Mason St., Dept. 16, Milwaukee. 






Turns the rowboat 
into a launch 
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Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment from your magazines—bind them in our 
special two-tone, hand colored, embossed cov- 
ers and they will be preserved to give you a 
lifetime of enjoyment. 


Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
in which you can insert each issue as you 
receive it in a half minute, without any 
punching, “spare paris” or other annoyances 
to try your patience. 


By keeping each issue neat, clean and _ in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 


each net regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid to 
any part of the United States. For foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. 


Each binder holds twelve issues and is 
guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


Two dollars 


Send your order to 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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For Those Who Love 
Their Flowers! 


IT IS so easy to keep your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and vegetables free from 
all of the various injurious sucking and 
chewing pests, if you will spray them 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is the famous 
insecticide which has been used for more 
than 20 years by prominent horticultur- 
ists, florists and superintendents of large 
estates all over the country. Powerful, 
yet harmless and clean. Ideal for use out- 
doors or under glass, in both large and 
small homes. Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of the Garden Club of America. Our 
spray calendar, which gives you the cor- 
rect time to spray your different plants, 
is free for the asking, write for it. 
1 Quart $1.00 1 Gallon $3.00 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
Don’t hoe ... just sprinkle with Wilson’s 
Weed Killer. Kills all weeds, vines, poi- 
son ivy, etc. One good application a year 
is sufficient. Inexpensive, easy to apply 
—one gallon makes 41 gallons when di- 
luted with water. Folder mailed on re- 
quest. 
1 Gallon $2.00 5 Gallon $8.00 
These nationally known Andrew Wilson 
products are sold at seed, flower, and 
hardware stores everywhere. If not ob- 
tainable at your dealer, write us direct. 














DEPT. L 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Forest Trees of the District of Columbia 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common 
forest trees of the United States. Also gives 
both the common and scientific names. 

Over 7500 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 











e e 
Get Business by Mail 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
636 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches -in priticipal cities of U. S. 
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Texas Exempts Fire Wardens From 
Jury Duty 

Fire wardens may be excused from jury 
duty during season of high fire risk under 
authority of a law just passed by the 
Texas Legislature. State Forester E. O. 
Siecke suggested the measure. Several 
thousand acres were lost in a fire last year 
while fire wardens in adjoining districts 
were serving on juries from which they 
were unable to get excused. 


New York Starts County Forestry 

The board of supervisors of Otsego 
County, New York, has adopted a compre- 
hensive 10-year forestry program. The 
resolution provides for the acquisition and 
management of forest lands in the county 
and appropriates $50,000, to be expended 
at the rate of $5,000 annually for ten 
years. 

The resolution states that the principal 
objects in the maintenance of such lands 
shall be the sale of forest products in aid 
of public revenues, the protection of water 
supplies, prevention of soil erosion and to 
assist in reestablishing fertility and homes 
for fish and game. The forestry commit- 
tee of the board of supervisors will have 
direct charge of the county forests and 
their management, under the direction of 
the board. 

This development in New York is some- 
what analagous to the town and forest 
movement in Massachusetts and Vermont. 
In New York the local units of greatest 
importance . are the counties. It is be- 
lieved that Otsego is the first county in 
New York to appropriate money for the 
sole purpose of establishing county forests. 


Tom Wallace Heads Southern Forestry 
Congress 

Tom Wallace, Chief of the Editorial 
Staff of the Louisville Times was elected 
President of the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress for the coming year and Louisville, 
Kentucky, chosen for the next meeting 
place, at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Congress, held in Jacksonville, Florida, 
March 22-24. Senator Duncan U. Fletcher 
was chosen Vice-President, and E. O. 
Siecke, State Forester: of Texas, College 
Station, Texas, reelected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. W. D. Tyler of Dante, Virginia, 
was reelected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

President H. L. Kayton, of Savannah, 
reviewed the work of the Southern For- 
estry Congress and pointed out the forestry 
advancement of the South as reflected by 
the recent organization of departments in 
Georgia, Mississippi and Oklahoma, and 
the attempt now under way to form a 
forestry commission in South Carolina. 
He emphasized the opportunities for timber 
growing and naval stores operations as a 
source of permanent wealth in the South- 


east. 


Don P. Johnston, of Okeechokee, sketched 
the situation in Florida, stressing the need 
for law and action to save the potential 
resources which go up in fire each year 
through the established woods burning 
habit. 

B. F. Williamson, of Gainesville, presi- 
dent of the Florida Forestry Association, 
outlined a forest policy for Florida, point- 
ing out the need for educational work and 
touching upon the possibility of success- 
fully combining tree-growing and cattle- 
grazing in Florida. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, told the Congress 
what the development of cooperative for- 
estry means to Florida. 

“The business of forestry is not simply 
to grow timber,” said Col. Greeley, “but 
to contribute to the all round economic and 
social growth and prosperity in almost 
every branch of State activities. Florida 
has commanded much national interest and 
attention these last few years. I know of 
no more effective way that this national 
interest could be brought to bear to aid 
the State in making its future prosperity 
secure, than through an opportunity to 
supply her the same forestry cooperation 
that has been extended by the Federal 
Government to most of the other States.” 


U. S. Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, of 
Jacksonville, opened the first afternoon 
session with a plea for the creation of a 
State Commission of Forestry in Florida. 
He stressed the need of more equitable 
taxation of forest lands and the reduction 
of fire loss. Senator Fletcher said that 
he believed an investment in Florida lands 
at prevailing prices, to be devoted to the 
growing of timber, would be a wise and 
profitable investment. The Senator quoted 
figures which compared the 1925 value of 
Florida products as follows: $94,000,000 
for agriculture and $101,000,000 for forest 
and wood using industries. All other manu- 
factures, he said, totaled $114,000,000 while 
minerals represented $20,000,000 and sponge 
and fishing industries $15,000,000. 

Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, of North Caro- 
lina, who called together the first Southern 
Forestry Congress, was introduced by 
President Kayton as “The Old Warhorse.” 
He discussed public forests, urging that 
greater areas be acquired by municipalities, 
States and Federal Government. He rec- 
ommended that the area of State forests be 
equivalent at least to that of National 
Forests in the South. 

Speakers at the other sessions were 
Page S. Bunker, of Alabama; E. H. 
Frothingham, of the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station; John R. Thistle- 
waite, of Opelousa, Louisiana; H. W. 
Wilson, of the Baldwin-Lewis-Pace Com- 
pany, of Jacksonville; State Senator I. J. 
McCall and Lenthal Wyman, who de- 
scribed the naval stores research activi- 
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FOREST TRAILS 
CAMPS = - RANCHES 


The camps, ranches and vacation places ad 
vertised in our columns are worth while and 
standard in every way, and it gives us 
pleasure to bring our readers and_ these 
camp and ranch directors together. 








Camp Ottertrail 
Eighth Season For Boys 


Otter Slide Lake-Algonquin Park-Ontario 
Wilderness Camping, Cruising trips, Fishing, 
and Scouting - - - Booklet on request. 

C. R. LaBARRE, 
17472 Northwood Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio 








Big Game! Big Trout! 
ALLAN RANCH ‘Where Autos 
In the Big Rockies 


Dude Ranch. Modern. Natural Warm Springs. 
Pack Train Trips—Sightseeing, Hunting, Fish- 
ing. How about your Summer Camping and 
Fishing Trip? Booklet. 


RALPH ALLAN Augusta, Montana 








“WAWBIE” 
A WOODCRAFT CAMP FOR BOYS ON THE 
ASQUAM ~— ASHLAND, NEW — 
_ Ne’ ‘frills but a 


ractical camp 


A fe * ‘ Gr red'Mooded, 4" a. 


LAN merican Boys 
\ UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Dr. JOHN B. MAY. COHASSET, iiieinael 








E ARE prepared to take campers and 

hunters into the Black and Mogollan 
Ranges this season. Top to date unexplored 
by tourists. Fishing and hunting good in 
season. Write for particulars. 


EVANS BROS. 


Beaverhead New Mexico 














Lake Shore Property On 

MINNESOTA'S 10,000 LAKES 

In “The Sportsman’s Paradise of America’’ 
Beautifully wooded tracts on fine fishing lakes with 
sandy beaches for bathing Close to State Highways 
and Railroad transportation Cottage sites, lots and 
acreage 

ARROWHEAD LAND COMPANY 

606 Torrey Bidg. Duluth. Minn. 











OQUANANICHE 


If you want a real Fishing Trip for LAND- 
LOCKED SALMON, BROOK TROUT, LAKE 
TROUT and NORTHERN PIKE you can 


get it HERE. 

This is the place for MOOSE, CARIBOU, 

DEER and BEAR; also DUCK and PART- 

RIDGE. 

Come and try our Virgin Fishing and Hunting in our 

100 square miles of new territory just opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding with Trout and 

Quananiche and Big Game plentiful. Best of Guides. 

Provisions and equipment supplied to all parties. 
For further information, rates and reservations 

Write or Wire 


MIKOASAS FISH AND GAME CLUB 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 














ties at the Starke, Florida, branch of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
McSweeney Forest Research bill intro- 
duced in the 69th Congress; commending 
the attempt of South Carolina to pass a 
forestry law; urging Florida to establish 
a State Board of Forestry and to employ 
a trained forester; recommending expan- 
sion of State, municipal, and Federal for- 
ests in the South with State holdings 
equal at least to Federal holdings; urg- 
ing study by each State of forest taxa- 
tion; commending and urging greater 
use of educational facilities of State and 
national forestry associations; endorsing 
the work of Col. W. B. Greeley and the 
Forest Service and of Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher. 





Arizona to Get Herd of Elk 

The Blue River region of Arizona, 
where 40 years ago thousands of elk 
roamed the hills, will once more range a 
herd of this big-game animal. 

The Arizona State Game Department 
and the Forest Service and Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have placed a heard of 23 elk 
on the Blue Range Game Refuge in the 
Apache National Forest. 

At one time this region harbored thou- 
sands of elk, deer and wild. turkeys, but 
with the entry of the cattlemen and set- 
tlers around the headwaters of the Blue 
and Little Colorado rivers in the early 
eighties, the big game began to disappear. 
Since the regulation of the ranges was 
put into effect by the Forest Service, the 
deer and turkey have returned in small 
numbers, but the last elk was killed in this 
region in 1898. 


Michigan Expands Forestry School 

President Little of the University of 
Michigan announces that with the coming 
of S. T. Dana from Amherst to Ann Ar- 
bor, the Department of Forestry will here- 


after function as a separate unit. Up t 
the present time it has been a part of 
the College of Science, Industry and Art. 
President Little feels that the university 
can consistently assume a forward role in 
the conservation program which the State 
is about to undertake. 


Nineteenth City Planning Conference 
Goes To Capital 

A movement to make Washington the 
most beautiful capital in the world will be 
featured at the nineteenth annual meeting 
of the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning to be held at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 9-11. The 
conference will be brought to Washington 
under the auspices of the Committee of 
One Hundred, organized in 1923 for the 
purpose of stimulating the people of the 
country to their responsibilities for the 
nation’s capital. 
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that Protect You! 


Protect the forests from fire’s 
ravages. Banish the open camp 
fire—cause of most of the damage. 

Trees protect you. They break 
the force of the wind, the rain and 
the snow. They shelter the game, 
the fish, the birds that make vaca- 
tion-land a joy. They’re your 
trees. Safeguard them. 


Use the Safe Camp Stove 


—the Coleman. No smoldering embers, 
no flying sparks with this efficient camp 
cooker. The fire’s all enclosed in a steel 
case. Big Wind Baffles and a positive 
cut-off valve keep it under absolute contral, 
Can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 


Approved by U. S. Foresters 
When yva’re through cooking simply 
turn the Coleman out and fold it up—noth- 
ing left to start trouble— not even ashes. 
Two Feature Models — No. 2 (shown be- 
low), the all built-in De Luxe Model, U.S. 
Price $12.50 and No. 9, without oven, U.S. 
Price $9.00. 
Ask Your Dealer and write us for 
fulldetails, descriptive literature, etc. 
Address Camping Dept. AF <4? 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Factory and ,- Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


Coleman 


TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 


Camp Stove 
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“Buy the fence with the 
strongest posts!” 





Anchor Fence surrounding game preserve of 
Walter C. Teter, Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa. 


Strong, heavily galvanized 
fences of all types for every 
purpose. 

Thirty-five years of manufac- 
turing and erecting experience. 
Phone or write to the near- 
est Anchor Representative 
for our catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland Philadelphia 

Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 

Chicago Hartford St. Louis 

Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 
Mineola, L. I. 


Sales Agents in other Cities 


NCHOR 
ences 








LITTLE EVERGREEN TREES 


FOR GARDEN NURSERIES 
7 PINETEUM COLLECTION. 2 yr. .— 
8”, 25 Scotch Pines, 25 Jap. Red Pines, 25 
P ines, Mugho Dwarf Pines, 25 Black 
Pines. 125 Pine sdlgs......... ‘ ‘$6. 50 
THE TRANSPLANT COLLECTION. 3- 4st. transpits. 
4-8”, 25 Norway Spruce, 25 Mountain Pine, 25 
Chinese Arborvitae, 25 Jack Pine, 25 Ameri- $10.00 
can Arborvitae. 125 Transplants... 
THE SPECIES COLLECTION. Soadlines & _transplts. 
25 Chinese Arborvitae, 2 orway Spruce, 25 Fraser 
Fir, 25 Korean Larch, 25 Jap. Red Pine. 
I I scat aap cieatintng Likisniensinehipptcnceaaeestesiananeiiat $6. 00 
THE THREE COLLECTIONS. 375 Beer 
greens. ......... ~ $20. 00 
Cultural directions “with ~ “every “shipment. Please 
order early for immediate shipment. 


H. J. ZACK CO. Deep River, Connecticut 




















(Cy N40) 4) | 
TRACTOR 

Does your Garden 

Plowing, Seeding, Cul- 

tivating, Spraying and 

Lawn Mowing —at 

such big saving of 

time and energy. Ex- 

clusive Instant Hitch 

for interchanging of attach 

ments. Improved new tools. 

Arched Axle, Tool Control, 

Power Turn, Snappy Motor— 

many other features. Easy{ 

time payment plan. 

Write today. 

GILSON MFG. CO. 


559 Park Street ' 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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Hard on Correspondence School Rangers 

The forest ranger’s position is not a 
“playtime” job, as a number of advertising 
correspondence schools picture it, warns 
the Forest Service. 

Activities of several correspondence 
schools, which purport to prepare young 
men for ranger jobs and practically guar- 
antee Government employment on the Na- 
tional Forests upon completion of the 
course, have come to the attention of the 
Forest Service, and the large number of 
letters asking about ranger positions which 
have flooded Forest Service headquarters 
are believed to be the result of extensive 
advertising on the part of some of these 
schools. 

Forest Service officials doubt the value 
of correspondence schools under ordinary 
circumstances in furnishing proper prepa- 
ration for ranger positions. It is pointed 
out that in order to pass the examination 
for ranger, applicants must show in a 
mental test that they have adequate edu- 
cational qualifications, and the law requires 
that rangers shall be selected, when prac- 
ticable, from qualified citizens of the State 
in which the work lies. In any event, the 
Forest Service points out, no_ institution 
is authorized to guarantee employment after 


its course is completed. 





Forestry Bill Introduced in Florida 

A bill for the protection of State for- 
ests and woodlands, with provisions for 
reforestation work, has been introduced 
in the senate of the Florida State legisla- 
ture. Creation of a forestry board of 
five members, to be appointed by the 
governor, is provided in the measure. 
The board would be known as_ the 
Florida Board of Forestry, created as a 
corporate body with headquarters at Tal- 
lahassee. Power to purchase or lease 
land for reforestation and to. enforce 
rules and regulations in its administra- 
tion * would be extended to the board. 
Provision would be made by the bill for 
the employment of a state forester. An 
appropriation of $50,000 would be made 
from the State treasury. The measure, it 
is said, has a strong following in both 
houses of the legislature and its passage 
is looked upon as likely. 

Errata 

On page 141, of the March issue, in Dr. 
Chamberlain’s article “Little Insects That 
Kill Big Trees” an error was made in the 
statement that the illustration of the Long- 
horned Wood-boring beetle was “much en- 
larged.” As a matter of fact, the insects 
are somewhat larger than shown in the 
illustration. On the same page, the upper 
right-hand figure of a Bark Beetle was 
made by Dr. J. M. Swain. 





National Forests Still Untamed 
The day of the “great wide open spaces” 
not yet past, nor is it in any immediate 








SAVE THE 
TREES 


Pruning Made Easy 


There is no task to tree trimming when 
you use a Bartlett Jointed Compound 
Lever Pruner—because it is jointed. The 
Bartlett comes in four foot sections that 
can be easily and quickly locked together 
to give you a trimmer of the desired 
length. With a Bartlett Jointed Trimmer 
you can reach high limbs without using a 
ladder and you can always snip the low 
branches from the proper angle. 

The cutting head has a COMPOUND 
LEVER that will sever with ease branches 
up to 1% inches in diameter. The blades 
are made of crucible tool steel and only 
the best materials are used throughout. 

Expert horticulturists everywhere en- 
dorse the Bartlett Tree Trimmer. 

We also furnish this tree trimmer with 
one piece pole if desired, as well as mak- 
ing a cemplete line of Hand Pruners, 
Lopping Shears, Pruning Saws and other 
fine cutting tools. 


Prices of Jointed Pruner 


8 ft. 2 sections wt.—5 Ibs. $6.60 
12 ft. 3 sections wt.—7 Ibs. 7.40 
16 ft. 4 sections wt.—9 Ibs. 8.20 


Remember the Jointed 
Pole requires onlu four 
feet of space for storage, 
Above prices Deliv- 
eved in United States 
east of Rocky Mts. 


Write for catalogue 


BARTLETT 
Manufacturing Co. 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 

















Copies of the following indices of 
American Forests and Forest Life 
will be sent to readers on request: 

Volume 30—1924 
Volume 31—1925 
Volume 32—1926 
Mai! Requests to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Baisto.-Myrrs Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 


























danger of passing, according to the United 
States Forest Service. 

The result of a recent study to deter- 
mine how large an area of the National 
Forests could still be classed as wilderness, 
indicates that approximately one-third of 
the gross acreage of the National Forests 
is still in no immediate danger of the en- 
croachment of the marks of civilization. 

It was determined that at present there 
are 74 areas, ranging from 360 to 10,859 
square miles in extent which, so far as 
can be determined, are without roads. The 
total area of wilderness within the boun- 
daries of the National Forests is 85,750 
square miles, exclusive of Alaska. 

Nevada Passes County Fire Patrol Law 
A measure providing for the appoint- 
ment of country fire wardens has passed 
both houses of the Nevada legislature and 
is awaiting the Governor's signature. The 
new law is intended to offer assistance to 
counties in the protection of timber and 
brush lands from fire and makes _ provi- 
sion for the employment of fire wardens. 
Forest Highway Programs Approved For 
Fourteen Western States 
Apportionments from the $4,500,000 for- 
est highway fund authorized for the fiscal 
year 1928 have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for highways in or 
adjacent to national forests in fourteen 
western States and Alaska, announces the 

Forest Service. 

The programs for the various States were 
determined following conferences attended 
by the State Highway Commissioners, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and the Forest 
Service. 

The State quotas of funds include in 
many instances balances remaining from 
the apportionments made for the current 
fiscal year in addition to the allotments 
available from the fund for the coming 
fiscal year. The amounts programmed for 
each State will be devoted to location sur- 
veys and maintenance of existing roads as 
well as to actual construction work on 
various important projects in the forest 
highway system. 

The amounts programmed for the four- 
teen western States and Alaska, after set- 
ting aside contingent funds and amounts 
estimated as required for administration 
and equipment, follow: Alaska, $361,500; 
Arizona, $243,500; California, $575,000; 
Colorado, $312,000; Idaho, $462,500; Min- 
nesota, $36,800; Montana, $361,000; Neb- 
raska, $4,595; Nevada, $83,887; New Mexi- 
co, $186,000; Oregon, $533,000; South 
Dakota, $33,600; Utah, $164,600; Washing- 
ton, $415,000; Wyoming, $200,000. 





New Secretary Dedicates Science Hall at 
Pennsylvania State Forest School 


Charles FE. Dorworth, who © succeeds 
Major R. Y. Stuart as Secretary of the 
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Our commerce and our naval prowess were founded upon the Oaks of New England. 
100 Years before Columbus, Lief Eriesen built ships of these Oaks in the Kame Valley. 


The Waverly Oaks 


One thousand years, Professor Agassiz estimated, these 
White Oaks have stood in the charming valley of the Kame in Mass- 
achusetts. The old grove is now largely represented by stumps— 
some nearly ten feet in diameter. (A few of the aged Oaks still stand 
and are cared for by members of the Tree Care Service Bureau. 


The U. S. Government 
T R E E issues a complete Bulle- Pays for 
tin on “Care of Trees”— 


CARE) S2runicr | _ Itelf 


The Tree Care Service Bureau is an organization of local specialists 
who simplify routine work with intelligent service; pruning, root feeding, 
spraying, cleaning out and filling rotting holes with materials that par- 
ticular cavities will carry permanently—and frequently cover with new 
growth. Ask for Government Bulletin (four 2-cent stamps), free if you 
are interested in having us look after your trees. Address Manager: 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 




















121 Great Oak Lane Pleasantville, N. Y. 
H. STEVENSON ar iis Baltimore, Md.; CHAS. F. IRISH CO., 
Members: Bratenahl, Cleveland, O.; H. MEADER CO., Providence, R. 


HARRISON, MERTZ & EMLEN,, 1713 Hh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. L. FROST 
& CO., Arlington, Mass.; LANDSC APE FORESTERS, LTD., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York; MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY, Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass.; HARRY C. 
FISCHER, Bakerstown, Pa.; EAMES TREE SERVICE, 222 Keats Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J.; R. D. LOWDEN, 1230 Great Plain Ave., Needham, Mass.; SOLAN L. PARKES, 
118 North Fifth St., Reading, Pa.; SWAIN NELSON & SONS COMPANY, 940 Glen- 


view Ave., Glenview, IL 











YOUR GARDEN NEEDS ORGANIC 


Fertilizers must be “balanced” with organic matter to make a really fertile soil. Hyper- 
Humus is the ideal organic, replacing manure. Odorless, weedless, free from trash, non-acid. 
100-Ib. Bag, $1.50. Four 100-lb. Bags, $5.00. Ton in Bags, $20.00. 

All prices f. 0. b. shipping station. Carload prices on request. Ask your dealer. Insist 

on genuine Hyper-Humus. If he doesn’t have it order from us. 
Write for FREE Booklet, “Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
Dept. 23, Newton, New Jersey 
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Kelsey- Highlands Nursery 


OUR MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN CONIFER 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


Prof. Sargent, Director of the famous Arnold 
Arboretum and the greatest Tree Authority 
in America, says, “I consider this tree the 
handsomest Conifer we can grow in New 
England.” 

Fine specimen stock, balled and burlapped 

















Each 10 00 
$5.00 $45.00 $405.00 
Bee VR 7.00 63.00 567.00 
“ 7 eae made eee 12.00 108.00 972.00 
Carolina Hemlock at the Arnold Arboretum 5% Discount when Cash Comes with the order 


THE CHARMING COTONEASTERS 
No group of shrubs has more brilliant fruit effects and pleasing foliage and growth than 
this, and Horticulture is deeply indebted to Dr. Wilson and the Arnold Arboretum for in- 
troducing them to our American gardens. ; i ee ee ae Se 
Thirteen of the best ones, and many other rare plants from “AMERICA’S GREATEST 
GARDEN” including the splendid Flowering Crabs, are offered in my 
NEW CATALOG which is sent on request 
Other Kelsey-Highlands specialties are our best Hardy Native American Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, especially the world-famous Azaleas, Rhododendrons and other showy ornamentals 
of the high Carolina Mountains. 
Early plantings always bring the best results 


HARLAN P. KELSEY SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 








The supply of the following issues of the Association’s magazine is very 


low or completely exhausted: 


1895—AIll issues. 1906—September. 
1896—AIll issues. 1907—January to April, inclusive. 
1897—March, October, November. 1908—April. 


1909—January, November. 
1910—January, May, December. 
1912—May, November. 


1898—January. 
1899—All issues. 


1900—January, February, April, 
December. 1913—September, October. 


1901—January. 1914—January, March, December. 
1902—March. 1922—November. 
1903—All issues. 1923—-January, December. 
1904—August, October, November. 1925—March. 
1905—January to August, inclu- 1926—January. 

sive. 





It will be appreciated if members having copies of these issues, for which 
they have no further use, will send them to the Association so that they will 
be available to libraries, schools, and individuals who wish to complete certain 


volumes. 











TREES ARE DORMANT IN 
THE NORTH 


EVERGREENS, EVERGREEN TRANSPLANTS AND SEED- 
LINGS, etc., we are now shipping from northern New York and New 
England all in perfect condition for immediate planting. 


Here are a few sample prices; write for complete list. 
Each ‘x’? = one transplanting 


100 1 
3,290 DOUGLAS FIR, 12 to 18 in. _xx $35.00 $270.00 
3,200 AUSTRIAN PINE, 8 to 10 in. x 17.50 125.00 
9,050 MUGHO PINE, 2-year seedlings 3.00 18.00 
3,250 COLORADO SPRUCE, 4 to 7 in. = = 


11,700 WHITE SPRUCE, 7 to 14 in. : : cae 
15,000 RED PINE, 18 to 30 in. : : 


x KKK 
ash 
S33 
PY 
= 


5,000 SCOTCH PINE, 18 to 30 in. ‘ 

2,800 JAPANESE BARBERRY, 18 to 24 in. See : 15.00 85.00 

14,000 AMERICAN at Maes te —— a by 
000 AM AN BEECH, t in. seedlings..____ ots 

4 it y eedlings....__.__ 6.00 45.00 


15,000 RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, 9 to 12 in. s 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 
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Department of Forests and Waters of 
Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker at 
the dedication of Science Hall at the State 
Forest School, Mont Alto, Pennsylvania. 

In summing up the forestry program for 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Dorworth declared that 
the State’s record of achievements in for- 
estry will not only be maintained but fur- 
ther extended. 

“There are many brands of forestry,” 
declared Mr. Dorworth, “but the brand 
that I am devoted to takes forestry into 
the woods and brings the greatest benefits 
to the greatest number of people.” 


Idaho Forest Law Constitutional 

The constitutionality of the Idaho State 
forestry protective law was upheld by Dis- 
trict Judge Edgar C. Steele at Moscow, 
Idaho, on March 8. This law provides 
for assessment of land to pay the cost of 
forest protection. 

The test case of Elijah R. Chambers, of 
Orofino, against the auditor and treasurer 
of Clearwater county and Ben E. Bush, 
State Forester, was dismissed, Judge Steele 
suggesting that the case be determined by 
the State Supreme Court for the reason 
that a ruling by the district court was not 
binding upon other district courts of the 
State. 


Bill Seeks Pension for Forester’s Widow 

The Conservation Commissioner would 
be authorized to allow an annual pension 
$1,200 to Mrs. Maude O. Pettis, widow 
Clifford R. Pettis, former Superintendent 
of Forests of New York, under provision 
of a bill recently introduced in the State 
legislature at Albany. Mr. Pettis died last 
January. He had been Superintendent of 
Forests for 16 years. 


oO 


est 


18) 
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Cook Forest to be Saved 

The Pennsylvania State Legislature on 
March 12 passed a bill authorizing the 
Department of Forests and Waters to 
acquire the tract known as the Cook 
Forest in Forrest, Clarion and Jefferson 
counties and appropriating $450,000 to be 
used in acquiring the property. The 
condition of the appropriation is that the 
Cook Forest Association, which has led 
the movement to save this tract, shall 
pay into the treasury of the common- 
wealth not less than $200,000, this amount 
to be applied to the purchase of the 
area. The bill was signed by the Gov- 
ernor on April 14. 

Cook Forest is one of the remaining 
outstanding forest areas of the state. 
It embraces approximately 7200 acres 
now owned by A. Cook Sons Company. 
Approximately 1000 acres of the tract is 
virgin hemlock, pine and hardwoods and 
a large part of the remaining area is 
covered with thrifty second growth. The 
total amount needed to acquire the tract 
is $650,000. Thomas Liggett, Secretary 
of the Cook Forest Association, who has 
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been the active leader in saving the for- 
est, states that the Association has raised 
through contribution $100,000 and 
that the passage of the bill by the legis- 
the raising of the 
needed to the tract. 


private 


assures speedy 


$100,000 


lature 


tinal save 


Operators Plant Redwood Seedlings 

That California redwood is being placed 
basis through 
vast 
timberland owners was revealed re- 
Winfield Scott of 
Association, in an 


on a permanent crop sys- 


tematic reforestation on a scale by 
private 
cently by 


the American 


Redwod address before 
representatives of the California redwood 
trade in Chicago. 

Mr. Scott 


seedlings are being planted today for every 


declared that twenty redwood 


three redwoods that are cut down, and that 


by 1935 as many trees will have been re- 


redwood as have 


1850. 


planted by the 
felled 


operators 


since 


New Park Road for Hawaii 

The Department of Interior has awarded 
a contract for road the Hawaii 
National Park in the of Hawaii, 
which covers the construction of six miles 
of the Chain of Craters Road in the Ki- 
lauea section of the park, leading from the 
Volcano House-Halemaumau Road to Ma- 
kaopuhi Crater. The 
not exceed $142,000. 

The new road will cross a portion of the 
land recently donated to the United States 
through the territory of Hawaii 
tional park purposes. 


been 


work in 
territory 


estimated cost will 


for na- 


Fish Distribution Begun in West Virginia 
The 1927 distribution of trout from eggs 
purchased by the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion has begun at the Federal Fish Hatch- 
ery, White West Vir- 
ginia. As in the past District 
Protector C. P. McNeill has been 
in charge of this work and is be- 
ing assisted by local game protectors. 
This Hatchery 
hatched and reared to the fry stage 1,000,- 
000 brook trout 200,000 Loch Leven 
trout previously purchased. 


Surplur Springs, 
years, 
Game 
placed 
year the Federal has 
and 
from eggs 


Delaware Passes Forestry Measure 
As this 
ment 


issue goes to press announce- 
that both the 
legislature passed a for- 


estry bill which would provide for a state 


comes houses of 


Delaware have 
forestry department and a forestry com- 
mission of including the 
governor. when signed by the 


four members, 
This bill, 
governor, will repeal the law which gave 
forestry agriculture coopera- 
tion in forest protection with individuals 


powers to 


and counties. The bill provides for the 
appointment of a state forester to 
further state and federal cooperation 
under the Clarke-McNary law. The 


for the distribu- 
trees at cost and would 
subject the unlawful removal or injury 
of trees to a penalty. The bill carries 
an appropriation of $5,000. 


measure also provides 
tion of young 
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me, 


stless roads protect » 








The summer home 
ly enjoyed unless the 
is protected from the 
automobiles. 


Soivay Flake Calcium 
the road surface. 
Solvay, a white, 
surface, absorbs moi 
the road. 


odorless 


sture 


vay does not track or stain! 


treatment at Forest Hills, 
Write 


40 Rector Street 


—CALCIUM 











and eountry elub cannot be thorough- 


natural 
clouds of 


Eliminate the possibility of such annoyance by applying 
Chloride to lay 


material, 
from the air 
This action is continuous and keeps the surface 
slightly moist and therefore DUSTLESS at all times. 


Solvay gives tennis courts a perfect playing surface—the standard 
Germantown and Longwood. 
for Booklet 


SOLVAY SALES CORPERA TION 


—S OLVAY— 


\ LAYS THE DUST~- PRESERVES THE ROAD H f 


beauty of the surroundings 
dust usually raised by 


the dust and bind 


when spread on the 
and retains it on 


Sol- 


No. 5756 


New York 


CHLORIDE= 














GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS 
PREVENT FIRES 


14ND 
4ND 


STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 
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A twist 
of the wrist 
guides it. 


TRADE MARIS 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LiFre—It 


Cutting Time Is Here 


Time for a real grass cutter. This 
year you will want your lawn to look 
better. Moto-Mower will accomplish 
it. No labor, plenty of power, trouble- 
free. Moto-Mower cuts close to ob- 
structions, turns on its own power—a 
twist of the wrist guides it. Return 
the coupon for our latest catalog. 


The Moto-Mower Co., 


3242 E. Woodbridge St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send the catalogue to: 





ADDRESS 
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few defying, beautify- 
ing high fired Terra 
Cottas that will give endur- 
ing charm to your Garden, 
Sun-room and Porch. 

Send for Brochure of attractive 
Bird Raths, Sun Dials, Gazing 
Globes, shapely Jars, Flower Vases 


and Pots, Benches and other decora 
tive accessories. 


Established 1810 
GATLOWAY TERRA ColrA 





3208 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 











ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made in 
three sizes: 12 in., 24 in. and 40 in. long. 
For circulars and samples address 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 








Happy Wrens Will Come 


They'll nest in your garden or yard if you 
have these attractive homes for them. 
These houses are just the right size, made 
from TUPELO GUMWOOD with broad _ pro- 
tecting eaves. They are weather-proofed and 
painted deep moss green. Each has special 
wood strip for mounting on tree, pole or 
house. Protects wrens from annoyance by 
other birds. Sent postpaid. 


3 for $1.00 
(50 cents each) 
Add 10% West of Rockies 
Have several cheery wren families around 
your home. Send now. 


WOODCRAFT SHOPS 
210 Ellsworth Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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A Grazing—Rancher 


of the South 
By W. R. Mattoon 


I edjadte years ago when scarcely any- 

body in the South thought of the pine 
forest as other than inexhaustible, a man 
living on a small farm in the coastal 
plain of Mississippi sold off his tim- 
ber and went into the grazing business. 
His stock was sheep, and he let the 
neighbors know emphatically that he 
wanted no fires on his cut-over land. He 
believed and soon was convinced that 
sheep did much better on rough land 


than burned land. 





M. J. WILLIAMS 
Stockman and Forester 


There were plenty of cull longleaf pines 
left from logging and he watched the 
little pines spring up—in patches, as is 
almost always the case, but millions in 
Doubtless at first 


they were an _ incidental feature; very 


number on his_ land. 


soon, however, he realized their potential 
value, and has ever since taken great pride 
in his young forest along with his superior 
grazing. 

This stockman, M. J. Williams, of Harri- 
son County, Mississippi, has been a graz- 
ing ranchman all his life. During the past 
five years of hard days for cattlemen, he 
has continued a good business. He dips all 
his stock four times during the season, and 
watches with great pride the rapid up- 
growth of his pine forest. He wil! show 
you the line where, 20 years ago, he suc- 
ceeded in whipping out a fire on his land 
when the pime seedlings were only a year 
old, and the consequent bald spot that re- 





sulted. It is true that all of his range has 
burned over, but only a few times com- 
pared with the almost general yearly burn- 
ing. With cooperative neighbors and roads 
and bays he has largely succeeded in keep- 
ing his range unburned and natural. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1924-25, an extremel\ 
dry time, he lost only a very small acreage 

The trees are nowhere too dense for 
grazing, as will be seen in the photo- 
graph, taken in one of the closest thickets. 


Utah Legislature Would Protect Water- 
sheds 

Senate Bill 32, which provides for the 
protection of watersheds against fire, has 
passed both houses of the Utah legisla- 
ture and is before the Governor for sig- 
nature. 

This act would authorize county com- 
missioners to designate part or all of their 
counties as fire districts and would pro- 
hibit the setting of fires within these dis- 
tricts. Violation of this act would be 


made a misdemeanor. 


New Zealand Planting Trees 

New Zealand is going forward with a 
afforestation project, according to The 
Timberman. Valuable pioneering work 
has been done by the State forest service, 
and as a result of the experiments of that 
body it has been shown that species of 
timber such as insignis, ponderosa pine, 
Oregon, and redwood thrive remarkably 
well and have made exceptionally rapid 
growth. 

Progress in tree planting in New Zealand 
has developed rapidly since it was started 
in 1924. Only 500 acres were planted that 
year, but the following year the area was 
increased to 12,000 acres. In 1926 more 
than 46,000 acres were planted to young 


trees. 


British Forestry Commission Is 
Criticised 


By A. Epwarp HAmMMoND 


Following their decision to subject a 
certain section of the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, which, in spite of its name, is one 
of the historical possessions of the coun- 
try, to felling operations, the Forestry Com- 
missioners of Great Britain have laid 
themselves open to criticism from various 
quarters for allowing their desires for 
economic management to overrule their 
sense of national value from the histori- 
cal and aesthetic points of view. 

In a wood named Burley Old, workmen 
employed by the Commission have already 
cut down several 200-year-old oak trees, 
which the Commission claims are being 
felled as mature timber in the ordinary 
process of management. It is pointed out 
that the area will be replanted as soon as 
possible, and a fringe of old trees is to be 
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For cleaning fire trails, road- 
side burning, for use in 
connection with controlled 
fires in slash, etc., use the 


HAUCK TORCH 


Used extensively by the 
United States Forest Service 
Send for Bulletin No. 1012 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Branch and Warehouse 
296 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Representatives 
Watson Jack and Co. Ltd. 
Power Bidg., Montreal, Que. 
and 
817 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 














SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service. 





Easily Carried and Operated by Anyone 


The Indian can not be excelled for fighting 
forest fire, brush fires, grass fires, in fact for 
fighting fires anywhere. 


The Knapsack tank, holding about 5 gallons, 
is conveniently carried on the back, similar 
to a pack basket. It has a detachable strainer, 
preventing any sediments or rubbish entering 
when dipped into stream or lake for filling. 
The pump is entirely of heavy brass and has 
no leather packings or parts to play out or 
wear out, and is always in working order 
ready for any fire emergency. One brass cyl- 
inder works back and forth inside the other, 
and slow easy pumping throws a powerful 50 
foot stream to any point desired. 

The Indian is easily carried over logs and 
hilly places, and quickly extinguishes fires in 
trees, crotches, stumps, etc., and is highly 
recommended. Used on private estates, pri- 
vate and public parks, private and public 
lumber preserves, state and federal preserves. 
No forest either small or large should be 
without this fire pump. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices on the 
Indian and other styles. 


Manufactured by 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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left by the road so that the amenities may 
be in part retained. 

This attitude, however, does not appear 
to satisfy the critics, who state that they 
have every intention of challenging the 
Commissioners in the law courts if what 
they describe as “this hideous and unnec- 
essary destruction” is not stayed. It is 
claimed by these protestants that Burley 
Old is a forest especially protected by Act 
of Parliament, and they say that, with 
thousands of rough acres waiting to be 
planted out, it is unnecessary to carry 
out the spoilation of this stretch of his- 
torical woodland. 

Burley Old has been the subject of con- 
troversy between officials and the general 
public before today, for, in 1882, five years 
after the passing of the New Forest Act, 
a strongly-signed letter was sent to the 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests—Sir 
Henry (afterward Lord) Loch—praying 
that that particular area might not be en- 
closed. 

Sir Henry Loch pointed out that there 
was no intention of treating Burley Old 
as a plantation in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but that the object in enclosing 
it was to protect for a few years the off- 
springs of the existing trees which were 
so much admired. Sir Henry also assured 
the memorialists that, as the representa- 
tive and guardian of the Crown rights in 
the New Forest, he considered himself 
deeply responsible for the preservation of 
this type of old English scenery, which is 
so dependent upon the woods retaining their 
old character and associations with the 
past. 

The letter in which these assurances 
were given has been quoted by the critics 
of the Forestry Commission’s policy, and 
the interpretation which they have placed 
on Sir Henry Loch’s statements is_ that 
they give a definite pledge that the wood 
of Burley Old shall be preserved in its 
original state and character, and they de- 
mand safeguards for the “preservation of 
the ancient ornamental woods and trees in 
the forest” similar to those provided by 
the New Forest Act of 1877. 

In deference to the wishes of the pres- 
ent-day protestants, the Commissioners have 
already agreed to the appointment of a 
consultative body, and some days ago, at 
the invitation of the Forestry Commission, 
the critics of their policy in the New For- 
est visited the area affected. Any change 
of views which may have been produced as 
a result of their visit have not yet been 
made _ public. 

One good result of these attacks on the 
work of the Forestry Commission has been 
the publicity given to British forestry ac- 
tivities and the consequent creation of an 
interest in forestry on the part of the gen- 
eral public. The Englishman in the street 
has heretofore shown little interest in or 
knowledge of the huge developments in af- 





forestation which have taken place in Great 
Britain during the past six or seven years 
and the extent to which the department in 
question is changing the countryside by the 
conversion of waste lands into flourishing 
plantations. 

Even the British press has been indif 
ferent until attacks upon the Commission 
from interested quarters have colored the 
subject of forestry with a certain amount 
of topical news value. In fact, the press 
has done little more than amplify the pub- 
lic ignorance by the lack of knowledge it 
has shown of the real work going on be- 
hind the scenes. 


Waltonions Elect New President 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Izaak Walton League held in Chicago, 
April 7-9, elected Judge Jacob M. Dick- 
inson, of Tennessee, as President to suc- 
ceed Charles W. Folds, of Chicago. 
Judge Dickinson was formerly Secretary 
of War and has been an _ outstanding 
figure in public service for many vears. 

Dr. Henry B. Ward, well known biolo- 
gist, was elected permanent Chairman 
of the Convention. 
important conservation questions which 
came before the meeting the pollution of 
streams occupied the most important 


Among the many 


place. The report of the League’s Com- 
mittee on Pollution was adopted and an 
aggressive stand taken to cope with this 
national menace. 

The Convention went on record urging 
the reintroduction in Congress of the 
McNary-Woodruff Bill, providing for a 
ten-year program of national forest ac- 
quisition. Two other resolutions of special 
interest were passed, one calling for the 
coordination of the conservation agencies 
of the government in one of the existing 
Federal executive departments. The other 
advocated grazing of the public domain 
under the Department of Agriculture. 


Recreational Movement Spreads in 
Canadian Forests 

There are 12 summer resort areas in the 
Dominion forest reserves in the western 
provinces of Canada, says the Canadian 
Department of the Interior. More than 200 
summer homes are maintained there. 

The rapid spread of the recreational 
movement in Canada is held responsible 
for this recent development of the Do- 
minion forests. The only requirement is 
that the summer visitors use the forest 
privileges rationally, leave the areas they 
have occupied in a sanitary condition, and 
do not cause forest fires. 

Canada encourages the use of its Na- 
tional Forests as recreational and health 
resorts. It is maintained that this is just 
as much a part of their purpose as the 
production of timber or the protection of 
stream flow. 
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Forestry Legislation in California 

A bill calling for the establishment of 
a Department of Natural Resources, 
which provides for the grouping of for- 
estry, parks, mining, and fish and game 
director has passed both 
houses of the California Assembly and is 
before Governor C. C. Young for signa- 
ture. Under the provisions of the new 
bill a forestry chief will be appointed by 
the director nomination by the 
State Board of Forestry. 

Other forestry bills pending and re- 
ported favored by the Assembly follow: 
Postponement of opening of deer season 
in the fifteen days, thus 
eliminating hunting during two weeks of 
dangerous fire season. Restricted use of 
forest land during fire season upon appli- 
cation of 60 per cent of the ownership 
restriction oi 


under one 


upon 


Sierras by 


involved. Limitation or 
camp fires on forest land by public or 


private owners. 


Famous Fish Car Retired 

After 35 years of continuous service the 
State fish car “Adirondack” will be re- 
tired this year and will be replaced by a 
new steel car with all the latest improve- 
ments for the transportation of live young 
fish. 

No car that ever ran over the rails in 
New York was greeted by more reception 
committees than was the old Adirondack. 
In all parts of the State two generations 
of anglers have sent committees down to 
the station to welcome it as it rolled in, 
supply of young fish 
streams and 


bringing its yearly 
to stock neighboring brooks, 
lakes. 

Its successor will be a steel car of the 
most modern construction throughout, with 
the latest devices for aerating water and 
other aids to fish preservation that will 
insure the delivery of young fish as fresh 
and lively as when they left the hatchery 
troughs. 


Louisiana Forest School Equips Summer 
Camp 
A large camp house will be constructed 
this season on the College Forest of the 
State University of Louisiana. The tract, 
which is the gift of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, covers 1,000 acres and 
is located near Bogalusa. 
The new 
hall, dining room, 


include lecture 
dormitory for 
There are 
school. Summer 


G. D.. Marck- 


building will 
office, 
thirty men and_ showers. 
forty students in the 
camp is in charge of Prof. 
worth. 


New York Gains in 4-H Forestry 

The enrollment in 4-H forestry clubs 
for 1927 is 83 per cent greater in New 
York than last year. The State now has 
130 more boys and girls in forestry clubs 
than were enrolled in similar enterprises 
in the entire United States in 1924. 

During the coming season a half million 
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forest trees will be planted by boys and 
girls between the ages of 12 and 18 years 
who are members of 4-H clubs. The 
trees will be furnished by the State Con- 
servation Department. 

An added development in forestry clubs 
of the State is that provision has been 
made for boys and girls to continue in 
forestry after the requirements for forest 
planting have been met. Study of 
identification of trees and the 


torest 
influences, 
uses of wood is to be included, with prac- 
tice in woodlot management. 


Place Young Trees in Cold Storage 

Young trees to be used for reforesting 
are being placed in cold storage by the 
New York State College of Forestry, Sy- 
racuse University, according to Prof. John 
S. Stephen, head of the Department of 
Silviculture. 

If left in the nursery beds young trees 
that cannot be planted until late 
would get such a start that they would not 


spring 


survive if moved, says Professor Stephen. 
To prevent this early growth trees are 
placed in cold storage until they are 
shipped for permanent planting. 


Oregon and Washington Advance Fire 
Control 

The importance of forest fire control on 

the National Forests of the northwest is 

further recognized by the creation of a 





25 Hampshire St. 


7 Lincoln Street 


PACIFIC FOREST FIRE PUMPS 
and COMPLETE SERVICE 





This little pumper, at 150 pounds pressure, 
will put water to the top of a 345-foot hill 
through 1%-inch rubber-lined hose. It is 
capable of pressure up to 200 pounds. 


SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FIRE 
HOSE FOR FORESTRY SERVICE 


Write for Catalogue 


A. H. BLANCHARD 
New England and New York Distributor 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Maine Representative 
HOWARD C. SPAULDING 
Augusta, Maine 








1523 L Street, N. W. 





BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE, write for full in- 
formation. Let us find it for you. 


Address: 
Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 














Galvanized 


Steel Towers 
FOR THE 


Forest Service 


Our long experience in 
designing and building a 
great variety of steel tow- 
ers has enabled us to pro- 
duce this superior line of 
towers for Observation and 
Fire Protection purposes. 

The house at the top of the 
tower is 7-ft. square. It pro- 
vides comfortable quarters for 
the observer. 

The illustration shows an 
80-ft. tower of the LS-40 type. 
It was erected at Kirbyville, 
Texas, for the State Forestry 
Department. This tower has 
a regular stairway, with a rail- 
ing on both sides, from the 
ground to the cabin. It is safe 
and easy for anyone to climb. 
The prices are moderate. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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the Forest on 
your Estate. 
Your Wood- 
lot is an as- 
set to handle 
so as to give 
it beauty, 
health, in- 
creased 
growth and 
power to pay 
dividends. 
Silviculture 
is to forests 
what agricul- 
ture is to 
crops. With- 
out Obliga- 
tion Write 
Us For Ad- 
vice. 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester Old Town, Maine 








P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 











ANOTHER TYLER TOIL SAVER 





to Juicy Tastiness 


TY: SIDEALFIBER 

TER makes any 
steak so deliciously tender 
you can cut it with a fork. 
No hard pounding—no 
bruising. Meat retains nu- 
tritive juices. Has half a 
— other uses. Nickle- 

mee sharp steel blades. 
plats direct to homes by 
sold. pete, or 
by mail, price, $1.50. Ideal 
gift at any time. 

Agents wanted 

The Tyter Mfg. Company 


. F-1, Muncie, indiana 







“Handiest Tool 
in the Kitchen" 


Meat Tenderer 
Food Chopper 
Nut Crumbler 
Mince Knife 
Fish Scaler 
Ice Tool 
Cleaver 



















department of fire control in the Forest 
Service Office at Portland, Oregon. F. H. 
supervisor of roads and _ trails 
will head the new depart- 


Brundage, 
for the district, 
ment. 

The chief 
will include fire 
sion, fire studies, fire law enforcement and 
State 


office 


suppres- 


activities of the new 
prevention, fire 


fire cooperation. 


Camp Fire Girls Celebrate Forestry An- 
niversary in Pennsylvania 

Camp St. Gabriel of the Camp Fire 
Girls of America planted 1,000 trees in 
Ligonier Valley, Pennsylvania, in observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Pennsylvania 
forestry and the fifteenth birthday of Camp 
Fire Girls. District Forester V. M. Bearer 
ot Ligonier directed the planting. 

Many of the girls are working to re- 
national tree honor and _ tree 
which will be awarded at 


ceive the 
birthday honor, 
a special tree ceremonial late in the spring. 


Maine Hardwood Bulletin Out 


The Maine Hardwood Association, at 
Maine, has just 


“Maine Hardwoods,” 


Augusta, published a 
bulletin entitled 


is the forerunnner of other booklets to be 


which 


issued on hardwood resources and manu- 


factures in Maine. This first pamphlet 
subjects, among 


Hard- 


discusses a number of 
“Available Stands of 
“Power for Hardwood Industries,” 


them Maine 


woods,” 
and other topics all well illustrated with 
There are also 


photographs and maps. 


lists of uses of the various hardwoods and 
manufacturers of numerous products. It 
is the Association’s hope that the bulletin 
will serve as an introduction to the hard- 
resources 


State 


hardwood 
f the 


wood manufacturers, 


and hardwood opportunities « 
cf Maine. 


A Trout Census 
How many fish will a stream support: 
The Bureau of studied this 
problem at their experimental hatchery 
at Holden, Vermont. A typical section of 
stream with and alders 
about 10 to 15 feet wide, 


Fisheries 


a trout trees 
on the banks, 
and with numerous 
15. inches deep was 
forts to capture the fish in nets failed, 
but a careful count was made, the water 
clear and shallow. The 


pools 10 to 
studied. Et- 


small 


being sizes ran 
from fingerlings to ten-inch fish, and on 
estimated 


a conservative basis it was 


that 75 per cent of the trout present 
were counted. The total estimated popu- 
lation was 875 trout per mile. These were 
in good condition and appeared well fed. 
Apparently the food consisted 
stone flies and midge flies. 


largely of 


cadis worms, 


Montana Enforces Forest Laws 

During the past five years in Montana 
and northern Idaho fines or imprisonment, 
or both, were imposed in 310 cases for 
violations of the fire and property laws 
pertaining to forested lands, according to 
P. J. O'Brien, law enforcement officer, who 
has completed a summary of this feature 
of forest service work. Fines and judg- 
ments amounted to $52,104. 

Of these cases, 273 were for unlawful 
fires of campers, smokers, lumbermen and 
while 37 were for property tres- 
break- 


settlers, 
pass, as damage to telephone lines, 
ing into ranger stations, theft of food or 
tools. In several instances jail sentences 
were imposed, and one offender was_ sen- 
tenced to State Prison for a term of 8 
to 15 years. 

In addition, 
the prosecution of 222 cases for violations 


forest officers took part in 


of State game laws. These cases netted 


fines amounting to $7,970. 
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American Forests and Forest 
Life is sent monthly to all 
except Annual Members 


Mention 


RUIN nicsctcucssturrcssecune 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the Application to a friend. 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


He will Appreciate the courtesy 


Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 


ABs csockkscsnssccarecaccasscsevcabansstes 


1523 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


and enclose é A : ° 


# I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 


. . . . See eeeeeecesesececeseeress 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine....................00sss0ss00+ 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine....................:0000000+ 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine....................000+.s0sesesee+ 
Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.................... 
Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine................_ 1,000.00 
Annual Membership, without Magazine.................ssccccsscssssssssssssssssccessssssseees 

Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


$4.00 
10.00 
25.00 
100.00 


1.00 


PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


Name See eee ee ee eee sense eee eee ease see eee eee ees eee eEEEe ESSE OE SEE EEE SEES ESSE EEESEEEESSEES SEES SEES EEESEE SESE SEES ESSE ESSE SESE EEE ESEEEEEEEES 


City and State ............. 


Business or Profession............ 


Pee eee ereeeesereeeeeeseseeseeeees 


SOOO eee O eee eRe R EEE EE EE EO ESSE EESE EEE ESEEEES SESE OEE SESSOEOEEEE® 


IN NINDocciccuccsncscursdsasstacbeoinsnsupsthacsecnaseedeeuisdbeussatsscevdssucestoecossessesiescnsooseavassesthessexetadial 


May, 1927. 
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California Shows Hawaii 


A cross-section of a big tree measuring 


eight and one-half feet in diameter will 
represent the Sequoia National Park at 
the Pan Pacific Conference, to be held in 
Hawaii this spring. This section was cut 
from a sequoia gigantea which, before it 
fell in 1917, was 21 feet in diameter at 
the base and 280 feet high. Cut 110 feet 
from the base of the tree this section 


exhibits 1,654 annual rings. Thus the tree 
reached a height of 110 feet at about the 
year 263 A. D., and the seed sprouted dur- 
ing the reign of Aurelius in 


Marcus Rome. 


New Forests Would Be Symbolic 


According to the New York State Col- 


lege of Forestry, Syracuse University, a 
giant tree memorial constructed of imper- 
ishable materials should be set up in an 
appropriate place to symbolize the mighty 
forests that once spread over the conti- 
nent. A letter recently circularized by the 


university states: 

“America 
to commemorate 
up 


has erected many memorials 


but it has neg- 
a monument to her great 


greatness, 
lected to set 
served their pur- 
of the 
all the 
desert the 


or even 


primeval forests. They 
pose and are now almost a_ thing 


They were the richest in 
Had 
could not 
Why not raise a structure typical 
the 


made; a 


past. 


world. America been a 


nation have progressed, 


existed. 


of this bountiful resource from which 


sinews of the nation were largely 
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tree that will reach above the highest 
tree that ever grew, a tree that time and 
the elements cannot destroy?” 
Canada Closes Vast Area For 
Reforestation 
Many years ago when the great virgin 
forests of northern Ontario in Canada 
were fighting to survive the lumberman’s 
ax, hearty settlers went into these districts 
to farm the cutover land, taking advantage 


of the profitable market for farm products 
which the lumber camps presented. But as 
the forests disappeared before the onslaught 


of the saw-mills the once thriving commu- 
nities became ghost cities, leaving the 
pioneer farmers without a market for their 
produce. Thus for the past few years 
conditions in these districts have become 
so bad that the Ontario government has 
linked the area with its program of re- 


forestation, marking a rather unique and 


radical experiment in the history of Cana- 


dian forestry. 
More than 150 surviving inhabitants oi 
this unfortunate region will be removed to 


a selected location in northern Ontario 


where, in exchange for the poor farm land 


which they left, they will be given good 
land where there is a market for their 
products and the companionship of neigh- 
bors. The abandoned cutover land will be 
sealed up against re-settlement and, under 
the direction of the Canadian Forest Serv- 


ice, will be reforested. 





Wirehaired Foxterriers 
Are the Choice of all 
Discriminating Buyers Today 


You too would be but another of the 
happy owners owning one of these Dis- 
tinctive Dogs. Our kennels house the 
Best blood obtainable in England or 
America. Every dog registered. Some 
from imported stock. 


Stud Dogs of Finest Breeding 


Fees, $35 to $50 


Deliveries in Good Condition 
Guaranteed Anywhere 


Whittier Kennels 
of 
Wirehaired Foxterriers 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Crook 
Owners 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 



















RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


For Breeding and Stocking 
Mongolian, Formosa, Silver, Golden, 
Lady Amherst and Reeves Pheasants 
Eggs for Spring shipment. Special 
prices on quantity orders. Feeding 
and rearing instructions free with order 
Indianfield Pheasantry 


sm Telford, Penna. 








IRISH TERRIERS 


Have good dispositions; Make Ideal House 
and Auto Dogs; Love to Hunt and are de- 
voted Companions. Handy size. Immune to 
most diseases. 
A.K.C. Registration Guaranteed 
DR. F. G. DRATZ 
Hardrock Kennels Missoula, Mont. 














FOX FARMING ON THE HOME PLACE 





In addition to the pleasure and profit 
raising Silver Black 
Foxes, an added attraction can he had 
by using part of the ranch for the 
growing of beautiful trees and shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn, 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
which makes a 
choice 


derived from 


SHERBORN FOXES 
and flowering shrubs, 

handsome setting for 
lection of Silver Foxes. 
SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V. 
26 Cummington St. Boston, Mass. 


BOONVILLE 


my col- 











Murray Fox Farm 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 
Murray Foxes have won the 
highest Honors in American Na- 

tional Shows i:cluding a 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES 
Champion 


Our Booklet “BLOOD WILL TELL” 
is yours upon request 





ERMONT MOUNTAIN 


SILVER BLACK AND 
RANCH RAISED BLUE 


FOXES 





Superior 
are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and type 
which is the foundation of profits in 
the Silver Fox business. 


You are invited to visit our ranches 
Central New York Fur 
Co., Inc. 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 











Tarnedge Foxes 
Established 1910 
THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
35 Pairs of Prize Winners 
Foxes Bred and Offered for Sale 
are from Prize Winners Only 


All 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue 


SABATTIS, N.Y. 





Let us send you— 


The U. S. Government Guide Three ladies made $25,000 in 
(Bulletin 1151) to Fox Rais= Foxes. 

ing. f : A man planted a little forest 
The Story of the Fox Rais- for Foxes n his acre of 
ing Profits since 1880. open ground 

“Probably ro other live-stock enterprise pays larger returns 
for the money invested."—U. S. Govt. Bulletin No. 1151. 


FOX FARMING: 


you 
chickens or 


Send a postal card for this authoritative and very interest- 
ing material about Foxes. 


‘ The story of these foxes is a liberal 
Dr. Wadsworth’s “ranch.” He started with a pair education in profitable enterprise. 
of foxes fifteen years ago, built up a fine business Breed from the best only. Let us 


American _Fox Breeders’ 
all the while. 


and became president of the 
Association, retaining his c ity oce upatt 


tell you about it. 
(Morton H. McAllister, Owner) 
VERMONT MOUNTAIN SILVER FOX RANCH 


Barre Vermont 








you have a farm or 
suitable suburban place 


effort that you 
real profits with 


give to 
Foxes. 


Foxes—the same 
will produce 


can raise 


pigs 


Address: 
Manager, SILVER FOX BREEDERS BUREAU 





BORESTONE 


-the blue-ribbon strain that won the 
Grand Show Championship for the 
sixth time at the recent National Fox 
Show in Portland. Ranches in Maine 
and California. Send for booklet. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


621 PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST BUILDING 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
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STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


right, 





e 
RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalag 
with Samples and Prices attached. 


Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 


UNITED 


No _ guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
wear 
right and— 

















193,600,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIIL the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked or 
designated for cutting within the Fan- 
dango Logging Unit, embracing about 
13,300 acres in T. 45 N., Rs. 14 and 
15 E., and T. 46 N., Rs. 14 and 15 E., 
M.D.M., Modoc National Forest, Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 193,600,000 feet 
B.M., more or less of yellow pine, white 
fir and incense cedar, approximately 74 
per cent yellow pine and an unestimated 
amount of lodgepole pine, the cutting of 
which will be optional. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $3.50 per M for yellow pine and 
$.50 per M for white fir, incense cedar, 
lodgepole pine (cutting optional) and for 
any material below the _ specifications 
for sawlogs to be cut and removed at 
the option of the purchaser. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. 


MANUFACTURE.—The conditions of sale 
will require that this timber shall be 
manufactured at one mill of the band 
type located in Modoc County, Calif. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, Calif., up to and 
including June 1, 1927. 

The right to reject any and all bfds is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
— or the Forest Supervisor, Alturas, 

alif. 


| 
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Forests AND SEA Power, by Robert Green- 
halgh Albion, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of History in University. 
Harvard University Press. Price, $5.00. 
When “The Influence of Sea Power upon 

History” was written a last word was said. 

No man will ever improve upon Mahan’s 

mighty classic. That is to say—in the 

From time to time a detail, merely 


Princeton 


large. 
noted by Mahan in his heroic-size handling 
of a tremendous theme, will receive elabora- 
tion. Now almost forty years after the 
masterpiece, elaboration has been given to 
the detail nearest the heart of the forester 
and the lumberman. Adequate research, 
scholarly interpretation and literary drafts- 
manship have combined to give to the 
world for the first time the authentic story 
of the vital relationship between forest and 
battle fleet in the days when oak and pine 
had to be poured into the English dock- 
yards year by year in order that England 
by keeping the sea might keep her freedom. 
For two centuries the tree behind the ship 
was well-nigh as important to England as 
the man behind the gun; and seeing to it 
that there were trees enough to make the 
ships was a_ never-ending problem that 
devilled ministries and shortened statesmen’s 
lives. It is a fascinating story and Dr. 
Albion’s telling of it is a masterly con- 
tribution to forest literature—J. C. 


Tue Unity or Lire, by H. R. Royston, 


M. A. Published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. Price, $2.00. 


This book is primarily an outline of 
nature study and indicates the manner 
in which the subject may be_ taught 
children by parents and teachers. It does 
not present new facts nor contain inten- 
sive analyses of the various phases of 
nature, but it does serve to answer the 
eternal questions of “How?” and “Why?” 
that are being asked in every schoolroom 
and in every household where there are 
children. Chapters on “Life,” “Typical 
Plants,” “Typical Animals,” “Colour in 
Animals and Plants,” and “Darwinism,” 
are included. These subjects are not dis- 
cussed at great length, it is true, but 
nevertheless sufficient data is given, and 
in a way that makes it easily assimilated. 
offered for practical 
schoolroom or 


Suggestions are 
demonstrations in the 
elsewhere to facilitate the proper com- 
prehension of difficult subjects by the 
child mind. Mr. Royston emphasizes 


the significance of evolutionary biology 
as an essential guide to a proper under- 
standing of life relationships. He also 
stresses the great similarity in the func- 
tions of plants and animals, and through- 
out the book brings in examples which 
serve to break down that imaginary bar- 
rier so prevalent in the minds of older 
people as well as children. The book is 
very well illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 


A Canyon VoyaceE, by Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh. Published by the Yale University 
Press. Price, $4.00. 

The Yale University Press has recently 
issued the second edition of “A Canyon 
Voyage,” which is the narrative of the 
second Powell expedition down the 
Green-Colorado River from Wyoming 
and of the explorations in that country 
made during 1871 and 1872. The first 
party, under Major John Wesley Powell, 
a Civil War veteran, went out in 1869, 
but on account of many unfortunate 
circumstances the data obtained was 
meager and unsatisfactory, and a second 
expedition was undertaken in 1871. 

Mr. Dellenbaugh was a member of the 
party in the capacity of artist and as- 
sistant topographer. He has presented 
a vivid, exciting story, full of the dangers 
and daily acts of heroism which were a 
part of the expedition that solved the 
last geographical problem of the United 
States. 

G. I. N. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE Rocky Mown- 
TAIN RecGion, by Burton O. Longyear. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. Price, $3.50. 

This is a field book for both the learned 
and unlearned, botanically speaking, and 
will serve as a ready means of identify- 
ing the trees and shrubs of the Rocky 
Mountain Region. The author has de- 
scribed only those species about which 
botanists agree, leaving the more _ tech- 
nical studies to manuals prepared espec- 
ially for that purpose. All the species 
presented in this book occur in the re- 
gion from central New Mexico to Canada 
along both sides of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is an interesting region and has 
drawn to it explorer, prospector, herder, 
lumberman, farmer, artist and scientist. 
There is a wealth of varied vegetation, 
which the book presents very fully. 

GiE, oN. 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 

Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 


cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 


Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state, and private for- 
ests near at hand. Excellent 
opportunity for summer em- 
ployment. 


For further particulars address 


FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 


Choosing aSchool | | 


The schools whose advertisements | 
appear in AMERICAN Forests 

Forest Lire are the leading forestry | 
schools in their respective localities. 
| They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 
in the profession of forestry. 


AND 


Members may select from them 
with the full assurance that they 
are choosing from the best. 











Harvard Forest 


Petersham, | 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director | 








Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible 
from the school. The largest log- 
ging operations and lumber manu- 


facturing plants near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 























The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course offered in General 
forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics; a four-year 
course in pulp and paper manufacture, 
and a short course each spring in 
dry kiln engineering and lumber grad- 
ing are given. The State Forest Ex- 
periment Station of ninety acres at 
Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Experimental Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Demonstration Forest of 2,250 
acres in the Lake George-Warrens- 
burg district, three other experiment 
stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life For- 
est Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and_ instruction. 
Students may elect work in nine dif- 
ferent fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


is 


Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 





Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and_ graduate 
courses in Technical Forestry. For- 
estry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest 
belonging to the School), and the 
winter term at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 

years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 

to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
| Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
| Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address | 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 


Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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ewan sia Plant Memorial Trees 


Identify them with Markers. 
Register them with your Association. 


Plant a tree. What more-beautiful tribute to a loved one 
than that glorious sign of Nature to the world that life is ever 
renewing? 

Is your planting in honor of one who offered his life that 
right might prevail? What could be more appropriate than 
such a /iving memorial? <A bond between earth and heaven. 
Not a thing of cold stone or heavy metal, but a live, pulsating 
shaft, rooted firmly to the earth and reaching out its branches 


to the Infinite. 


Trees | Cy MEMORIAL TREE 
[ think that I shall never see 
hore ok as a tree. WORLD WAR 
- tree rei origi —— is — 10) 290) COn-W ed sO es 8 ees 10) Are) 2 
ene i ae eae Ahi yreast ; | ARLINGTON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
a ei Lee WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 


And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear IN THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY 

A nest ot robins in her hair: BY THE WOMAN'S CIVIC on 08; OF CLARENDON 

NOVEMBER 11, 1923 

rt pon Whose bosom snow has lain; CAPT. 0. L. HOUSEL coer FRANK © Gan 

Who intimately lives with rain. [IEUT. JOHN LYON pT. HARRY E. VERA 

Poems are made by fools like me, LIEUT. IRVING T.C.NEWMAN P'V'T. EDWARD J. SMITH ff 

But only God can make a tree. ORP. ROBERT J. BRUCE P'V'T. HENRY G. SMALLWOOD § 
‘ —TOYCE KILMER ARCHIBAL DW. WILLIAMS U.S.N.R.S.FREDERICK SCHUTT U. S. N. 

i qaue a P’v’T. 1 CLASS HARRY R. STONE 


(Who gave his life in France.) | t 
'STERED, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY. ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Handsome cast bronze shield shaped markers (similar to the one illustrated in upper left- 
hand corner) three and one-half by three and one-half inches are $2.50 each postpaid. Screws 
for attaching to the tree are included with each marker. Special prices on 25 or more markers 
ordered at one time. 

[his type of marker usually sells for five dollars and is by far the best we have ever offered. 


Casi-bronze tablets and stamped copper-bronze tablets vary according to size, design, and 
When requesting prices, please give exact wording and size desired. 


wording. 
are furnished to any member of the Asso- 





Certificates of Registration of Memorial Trees 
ciation. All requests for certificates should give name of individual or organization planting, 
date of planting, kinds of trees, and name of person in whose memory they have been planted. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, 


Benne nse teeta eee aaa eae ease aaa" a "ta" a aaa ene | 














